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Opening Shot 


WANTED: 
Reporters with secret sources 


o journalists have a right to protect their sources? The issue is back in the news with the 

Supreme Court’s refusal in May to hear New York Times reporter James Risen’s appeal.. 

Risen was subpoenaed in 2011 by federal prosecutors who wanted him to name the CIA 
agent who was a key source for his book, State of War: The Secret History of the c1A and the Bush 
Administration. Risen’s fate is unclear; no national law shields reporters from prosecution for refus- 
ing to give up information. But government threats to reporters are more common than prosecu- 
tion. Here’s a look at the last nine US reporters who faced the possibility of jail time. 














Joe Hosey, who works for the Joliet 
(Illinois) Patch, still faces the threat 
of jail time for refusing to reveal his 
source for information from clas- 
sified police reports that he pub- 
lished last year. 


New York’s shield law saved Fox 
News’ Jana Winter from having to 
either divulge her source in the mur- 
der trial of the man charged in the 
2012 movie theater massacre out- 
side Denver, or go to jail. 


San Francisco Chronicle report- 
ers Mark Fainaru-Wada and Lance 
williams escaped incarceration in 
2007 for protecting the source who 
helped them expose a steroid scan- 
dal in major league sports. 


In 2006, freelance journalist 
Joshua Wolf served more than 
seven months in jail—said to be the 
longest sentence for any US jour- 
nalist—for refusing to hand over a 
video he made of a G-8 protest that 
prosecutors believed contained 
information about a crime. 








New York Times reporter Judith 
Miller was jailed in 2005 for refus- 
ing to divulge the source who dis- 
closed the name of C1A operative 
Valerie Plame. She spent three 
months in jail before cutting a deal 
with prosecutors. 


Time magazine’s Matt Cooper 
avoided a similar fate when his 
source for the same story released 
him from his promise of confiden- 
tiality, and Cooper testified before 
the grand jury. 


In 2004, Jim Taricani, a TV reporter 
in Providence, RI, was sentenced to 
six months of home confinement 
after refusing to name the source 
who gave him an FBI video showing 
a city official taking a bribe. 


In 2001, Vanessa Leggett, an aspir- 
ing true-crime writer, became a 
cause célébre when she spent 168 
days in jail for refusing to give a 
grand jury her notes for a book she 
was researching about a murder in 
Texas. CJR 
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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 





Power shift 


Journalists increasingly control decisions 
about what’s in the public interest 


In the basement of The Guardian’s London offices, under the 
watchful eye of British intelligence agents, the paper’s stafflast year 
was forced to destroy the encrypted computer files that Edward 
Snowden had leaked to them. { It was a bizarre spectacle meant to 
show the power of the state over the feeble press. Or show it sym- 
bolically, anyway, since Downing Street knew at the time that The 


Guardian had a copy of the files safeguarded in the United States. 


Would the GIA or FBI ever burst into The Washington Post 
or The New York Times to crack open computer drives? Not 
likely, though with the Obama administration hell-bent on 
prosecuting leakers of confidential documents, it does make 
you wonder. There is the case of Times reporter James Risen, 
who faces the possibility of prison for refusing to divulge 
a confidential source, and there is the fact that Obama has 
pursued more than twice the number of criminal leak inves- 
tigations than any previous administration. 

What is so odd about this government bullying is that it 
comes at amoment when the press is actually accruing power 
on matters involving national security. The amount of classi- 
fied data stored on computers across spy agencies is mounting, 
as is the stunning ability of hackers and whistleblowers to tap 
into it. In the Snowden case, it was the actions of a 29-year-old 
government contractor that produced the biggest intelligence 
leak in Western history. The reporters who got the material 
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didn’t even know Snowden. Once they 
had the documents, Glenn Greenwald 
of The Guardian and Bart Gellman of 
The Washington Post worked tirelessly 
(and separately) to blow the seal off an 
astonishing National Security Agency 
operation that spied on American citi- 
zens, suspected terrorists, and US allies 
worldwide. But it happened because of a 
whistleblower and modern-day technol- 
ogy, not dogged source-building. 

In this new world, there is the poten- 
tial for leaks of mind-boggling pro- 
portions. Before Snowden there was 
Wikileaks, and there have been plenty of 
others, inside and outside the US. In this 
issue, journalist Quinn Norton gives a 
provocative, first-person account of how 
she attained a cache of secret files from 
a source who tapped directly into the 
servers of Syrian embassies (page 47). 

If ever there was a time to play nice 
with the media, it would be now. The 
government’s answer has instead been 
to essentially criminalize national 
security reporting. Clearly, the admin- 
istration seems to have misjudged the 
power of its opponent. Increasingly, it 
will be the media that decide the public 
interest, while the government merely 
pleads its case. 

With power, however, comes respon- 
sibility, and few things editors do are 
more important than making reasoned 
decisions on matters of national secu- 
rity. In most every case, it boils down 
to two crucial questions: Is the informa- 
tion that’s been leaked true, and is it in 
the public interest to disclose it? 

Answering them can be painstaking. 
It requires experience in the hot seat, 
expertise in the subject, single-minded reporting, unyielding 
ethics, and the legal resources to defend a position. A glimmer 
of that process is exposed in Glenn Greenwald’s new book, 
reviewed in this issue by Malcolm Forbes (page 52). 

It has been said before, but society is fortunate that 
Snowden found his way to established media organizations, 
with brands to protect and values to uphold. The media as a 
whole is fortunate, too. Had Snowden or Julian Assange picked 
a rogue reporter with a quick trigger as the recipient of their 
leaks, the potential for reckless national security decisions 
would be increased, and so would the government’s case for 
painting the media as capricious and irresponsible. 

The journalists who secure the next leak have an obligation 
as grave as the government’s to act with the public interest 
in mind. They need to be responsible for their own sake, and 
for the sake of every journalist. After all, power is ephemeral. 

—Elizabeth Spayd 


Illustration by WeBuy YourKids 
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LETTERS 


Robot vs. Human 

How many news media drones—or cam- 
eraand microphone mounted on the end 
of broomsticks (see last graph of Lou- 
ise Roug’s article “Eye in the Sky,” May/ 
June 2014)—should authorities allow at 
a crash scene, big fire, or other newsy 
event? Several? Dozens? Hundreds? 

Should they be limited only to those 
operated by professional news report- 
ers/photographers who possess prop- 
erly authorized “press” credentials? Or 
should any blogger or curious citizen 
be permitted to fly one—or two, or sev- 
eral—over a “newsy” scene? 

As a former editor of daily and 
weekly newspapers and correspon- 
dent for an international news ser- 
vice, it is easy for me to imagine a time 
when dozens of news organizations 
might wish to send a drone to a poten- 
tial “news” site. 

Should the drone—or camera/mi- 
crophone on broomstick—display 
a “press pass” clearly identifiable at 
the scene by police, firefighters, et al? 
Many times at a crash or fire scene, 
or at a large gathering or important 
event, etc., | was asked to show my 
“press pass.” 

When people die or suffer serious in- 
jury, physical or financial, as a result of 
a drone or drones being at a supposed 
news scene, who will be held respon- 
sible? I’m afraid it won’t be the news 
organization, but likely will be the re- 
porter or photographer. 

Perhaps the best question of all for 
journalists: In the future, will robots, 
flying or otherwise, replace many hu- 
man reporters and photographers? 
Or even editors? I’m afraid it might 
be many. 

John A. Moore 
Editor, The Travelin’ Grampa 
Lansdowne, PA 


Cost of Admission 

I read Voice of San Diego regularly, 
am a member (“Part of the club,” May/ 
June), and have contributed a few 
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wont 


‘Will robots, flying 
or otherwise, 
replace many 
human reporters 
and photographers? 
Or even editors?’ 


opinion pieces. I find it a refreshing al- 
ternative to the local newspaper, which 
1 continue to rely on primarily for basic 
news, which vosp cannot offer due to 
limited staff. The one significant weak- 
ness I see with vosp is the youth and 
inexperience of its staff, which turns 
over pretty regularly. There is a lack 
of historical context and broad under- 
standing of issues that can, at times, 
mean that stories lack the depth of re- 
portage one might expect from a larger 
news organization with a more sea- 
soned staff. As an example, the pension 
issue, which is mentioned here, grew 
out of decisions by the city council in 
the late 1990s, long before this news or- 
ganization existed or its reporters had 
graduated from college. That doesn’t 
make it impossible to report with ad- 
equate research. It does mean there is 


Send letters 
letters@cjr.org 


a lack of institutional experience with 
the issue from the editor on down that 
can hamper quality reporting. 

When a ballot measure was brought 
to the voters on the pension, a key 
evaluation was made by a single ac- 
tuary that had enormous influence. 
This actuarial evaluation was quite 
complicated for someone without in- 
depth knowledge of the functioning 
of pension systems to evaluate. vosD 
essentially accepted the evaluation at 
face value, and has continued to do so, 
rather than diving into it, most likely 
due to lack of staff members with any 
real experience in the area. I do not 
perceive meaningful bias on the part 
of vosp, but I do perceive a degree 
of naivete that comes from inexperi- 
ence with the historical influences that 
shape the issues before us. This is per- 
haps inevitable in a news organization 
that is not only very new, but elects to 
hire (for reasons of cost or proclivity) 
relatively inexperienced reporters. 
Chris Brewster 
Comment on CJR.org 


Before you lavish the kudos on vosp, 
you need to look more closely. Their ties 
to some of the moneyed interests in San 
Diego have definitely undermined any 
claim to objectivity. 

I have several examples, but here’s 
the most egregious: 

The Voice website lists venture 
capitalist Buzz Woolley as one of their 

“Founders.” Wooley has been a major do- 
nor and chair of their board. 

Woolley is also active in the charter 
schools movement and a strong critic of 
the public schools. 

In 2014, when the SD Unified School 
District put a $2.8 billion bond measure 
on the ballot, Woolley was the largest 
campaign contributor in opposition. 

The Voice’s coverage of the bond 
was sharply critical, as it has been of 
the school district; but not of the char- 
ter schools movement. 
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| need to explain my role here. I ran 
the campaign for the bond. 

Now, the Voice is entitled to be crit- 
ical and Woolley is entitled to oppose 
any ballot measure he wants. But when 
I called to ask Scott Lewis if he thought 
his readers should know the facts about 
Woolley’s funding of the bond opposi- 
tion, he accused me of “bias-baiting” 
and hung up the phone. 

1 wrote a brief piece about this for a 
competing website and the Voice then 
published a bland statement to the ef- 
fect that some donors have political 
leanings. | 

1 am a former journalist and past 
contributor to CJR. I believe strongly 
in the watchdog function of the press. 
But when the press is bought and paid 
for, we face the dilemma that the watch- 
dog doesn’t bark. 

Larry Remer 
Comment on CJR.org 


Dear China... Nevermind 

Gantal’s excuses ignore the fact that 
Bloomberg torpedoed stories critical 
of Chinese government officials be- 
cause the Chinese government threat- 
ened Bloomberg’s economic interests in 
China (“Bloomberg’s folly,” May/June). 
Gantal’s claim that substance of the tor- 
pedoed stories were mundane and un- 
newsworthy is undercut by the Chinese 
government’s strong reaction to them. 
Obviously, the Chinese governent would 
not have issued its threats if it agreed 
with Gantal. 

China has a corruption problem. So 
does the United States. Our presidents 
get quite rich after they leave office and 
so do their children and relatives. Let’s 
not forget that Hillary Clinton was ap- 
pointed to WalMart’s board of directors 
while her husband was governor of Ar- 
kansas. However, our government usu- 
ally does not threaten news reporters 
unless supposed national security inter- 
ests are at stake. 

TimmyB 
Comment on CJR,ore 


Correction 

In “Bloomberg’s folly,” from the May/ 
June issue, we incorrectly stated that 
Bloomberg’s Projects and Investiga- 
tion team had disbanded. The team is 
still operational. cur 
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NOTES FROM OUR ONLINE READERS 


Thanks for the piece on Lee and the Post-Dispatch (“Post-Dispatch disparities,” 
May 1). I appreciate the reporting. 

But why did you let the source of the “bellyacher” quote go unnamed? I couldn’t 
have included that in my stories here without at least saying why I’m using an 
unnamed source. 

The bellyacher’s sentiment, while understandable, is untrue and easily disproved. 
I wish we had more resources. I wish business executives, across the country, cared 
less about their salaries and more about their staffs. But I still enjoy working here. 

We’re grinding out excellent work, day-in, day-out, exactly as newspapers are 
supposed to do. 

David Hunn, reporter 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


You have to be kidding (“The New York Times can’t abandon print—yet,” June 6). You 
mean the NyT’s core product; the newsroom, costs them $200 million, print costs 
about $600 million, then $800 million is thrown into a black hole of “a large tech 
staff, ad sales, and business-side management?” That’s four times the newsroom! 

First, I bet print alone costs the NyT a lot more, which someone intimated 
on one of your posts once, so you’d save a lot more by ditching print. Second, no 
reason you couldn’t take a giant scythe to those “other” costs, as they obviously 
aren’t carrying their weight. 

Clearly, there was a lot of dead weight accumulated during the print era, time 
to start clearing the brush. Will they do it? Of course not, another reason why ev- 
ery newspaper is doomed. 

Ajay 
Comment on CJR.OTe 


A few points to consider (“Yemen kicks out foreign correspondents,” June 4): 

1. Yemen has become extremely dangerous for European-looking non-native 
Arabic speakers. Recent foreign press coverage has not been particularly embar- 
rassing in relation to the past two years. It is actually likely that Baron was deported 
because Yemen’s government (or possibly the US?) considered him a risk to him- 
self. Foreign hostage situations are a major distraction to Yemen’s government. 

2. In addition to persecution, censorship, and self-censorship, there is a great 
gap in coverage between the Arabic and English press. Arabic sources provide a 
much greater variety of information with a wider range of quality than the Eng- 
lish press. To the extent that “the truth is out there,” for Yemen it is often only 
available in Arabic. This is one reason Al-Jazeera is often the first and best with a 
story when they bother to get it right. 

3. While far more facts and viewpoints are available in Arabic, analysis and 
opinion are far more guarded. Things may be said in English without offending 
anyone that if printed in Arabic could get the journalist arrested immediately. 

4. Foreign editors are reluctant to rely on Arab reporters in part because it is 
harder to assess their integrity and objectivity. You almost have to know who (if 
anyone) pays them. In the Arab world, fact, opinion, and feelings are mixed even 
more freely than in the West, and “creativity” in reporting is not even shameful— 
“truth” has a flexibility far beyond post-modernism. 

An editor with little inside knowledge of the Arab world simply will find it dif- 
ficult to evaluate the quality of reporting and sources. When dealing with a West- 
ern journalist, the editor is more comfortable because s/he knows the range of a 
Westerner’s biases and can interpret them. 

The culture gap between “us” and “them” acts like a membrane—it only allows 
certain kinds of information to get through. This applies equally to any unfamiliar 
foreign environment (e.g. China). 

Nick Meron 
Comment on CJR.ore 
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= — James O'Toole 


~ CNNMoney.com 
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On the Ball 
The growth of soccer and soccer coverage in the US 


For four solid weeks in the middle of summer, a growing legion of US soccer fans cling to radios, laptops, and television screens as the 
20th World Cup takes place in Brazil. What was once a niche sport is becoming mainstream—over 24 million Americans watched the last 
final in 2010—and media coverage has expanded to match in kind. —Edirin Oputu 


Young people in America who reported playing soccer, 1974-2010 = Americans who consider themselves fans of pro soccer 
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% of sports viewing time spent watching soccer worldwide 


While American soccer viewership is on the rise, increasing 24 percent from 2009 to 2013 alone, the US still lags behind many other countries. 


°0@00 


France Italy UK South Africa Indonesia 


Germany Spain Russia Japan Malaysia 


Read as: 23 percent of total time watching sports on TV in France was dedicated to soccer programs on generalist channels, Source: Eurodata TV Worldwide, Nielsen's Year in Sports Media Report 2013 
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Gender 
Breakdown 
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Sports viewers, by the millions 
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Blow: Yes, All Men 


The New York Times, 6/2/14 


2012: London Summer Olympics, primetime 
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June 2013: NBA Finals, San Antonio Spurs vs. Miami Heat, ABC 


American involves in Yemen 
shooting were getting his hair cut 


May 2013: Kentucky Derby, NBC 
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Darts & Laurels 
‘Pikettymania’ and the wrong 
way to celebrate Cinco de Mayo 


DART to MSNBC’s Way Too Early for its ludicrously insensitive 
Cinco de Mayo segment, which featured a producer stagger- 
ing about in a sombrero and chugging tequila straight from a 
bottle as part of the program’s “Mexican heritage celebration.” 
Classy, MSNBC. 


DART to news editor Marie-Louise Gumuchian, late of CNN, 
for serial plagiarism. CNN fired her from her job—reporting 
international news for its London bureau—after a spot check on 
one of her stories during editing led to the discovery of plagia- 
rized material in not just that piece, but also roughly 50 of her 
published stories. The network removed the plagiarized mate- 
rial from Gumuchian’s work, deleting whole articles in some 
cases, and published an “Editor’s Note” explaining its decision. 
Gumuchian’s previous employer, Reuters, has also launched an 
investigation into her work. 


DART to the BBC for its muted response to Top Gear presenter 
and journalist Jeremy Clarkson’s use of the n-word in out- 
takes for the motoring show. Footage was leaked to the Daily 
Mirror in May of Clarkson mumbling the n-word during the 
rhyme “Eeny, meeny, miny, moe,” while filming a February 
2013 episode. The offensive term was subsequently cut from 
the broadcast. Clarkson issued a video apology—stating that 
he “did everything in my power to not use that word” and 
“begging [the public’s] forgiveness for the fact that obviously 
my efforts weren’t quite good enough”—then publicly attacked 
the Bsc for demanding that he apologize in the first place. 
Despite calls for the presenter’s sacking, BBC director general 
Tony Hall merely issued him a “final warning.” Clarkson is 
also being investigated for using the word “slope” (possibly in 
reference to an Asian man) in another Top Gear episode filmed 
in Burma. 


DART to the Newnan 
Times-Herald in 
Georgia for reproduc- 
ing an article reporter 
Dan Whisenhunt 
wrote for Atlanta 
news site Decaturish, 
without his consent. 
The paper removed 
Whisenhunt’s article 
from its site after 

he complained, but 
when he objected to 
it also offering the 
article for sale in its 
archive, Times-Herald general manager John Winters replied 
that Whisenhunt’s work wasn’t protected by copyright. “All 
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facts, even comments by persons quoted in an article, are in the 
public domain,” Winters wrote. An imaginative interpretation 
of journalistic ethics. 


LAUREL to the Chicago Tribune for revealing that CNN allowed 
Chicago mayor Rahm Emanuel’s office to stage-manage how 
Emanuel was por- 
trayed in the network’s 
documentary series, 
Chicagoland. The Tri- 
bune obtained over 700 
emails sent between 
CNN and Chicago’s City 
Hall, including one in 
which Chicagoland’s 
creator and executive 
producer Marc Levin 
highlighted a vote on 
school closures as “a 
real opportunity to 
highlight the Mayors 
[sic] leadership,” and wrote that the show needed “the mayor 

on the phone in his suv, in city hall with key advisers and his 
kitchen cabinet,” and meeting with police and public school of- 
ficials. These exact scenes appeared in the show’s first episode. 
CNN also shared drafts of its news releases about Chicagoland 
with City Hall before they were published. A CNN spokeswoman 
told the Tribune that the mayor’s office “was never granted 
editorial control over the content or the press communications” 
for Chicagoland. 





DART to Bloomberg Businessweek for its cringeworthy Thomas 
Piketty cover, which presented the celebrated economist as the 
tween idol focus of “Pikettymania,” surrounded by stars, kisses, 


| broken hearts, and inset photos of Justin Bieber and Karl Marx.’ 


At last, the rival to Time’s Chris Christie “The Elephant in the 
Room” cover that no one was looking for. 


DART to CNN for comparing Sergeant Bowe Bergdahl to Nicho- 
las Brody, a character in Showtime’s Homeland. Anchor Don 
Lemon—last seen in these parts wondering if Flight 370 had 


| disappeared down a black hole—asked Homeland’s executive 


producer Gideon Raff if he saw any similarities between the two. 
One is areal American soldier recently released from imprison- 


| ment in Afghanistan; another is a fictional American soldier (and 
| suspected terrorist) released from Afghanistan and hunted by an 


unstable C1A agent. Of course they’re alike! 


LAUREL to The New York Times for capturing the ecstatic joy 
of dozens of Brazilians as they saw their national soccer team 


| score its first goal in the 2014 FIFA World Cup. The Times sent 


videographers to an army barracks, apartment security desk, and 
Copacabana Beach in Rio, to a retirement home in Porto Alegre, 
and to a street party in Salvador, and recorded Brazilians watch- 
ing the host nation play the Cup’s opening match against Croatia. 


| Brazil ended up winning the match 3-1. 


—Edirin Oputu 


ASAF HANUKA 


ASAF HANUKA 


ISTOCK 


Google Glass vs. Google Hoax 


Can you sort fact from fiction 
in stories about Google Glass? 





Everyone’s talking about Google Glass. After years of devel- 
opment and exclusive, invitation-only testing, the tech giant 
finally made its wearable computer available to the public in 
May, and journalists are still buzzing about it. Some think it’s 
the future of journalism; others have declared it a fascinating 
failure. 


CNN is encouraging citizen journalists to post videos and photos 
straight from Google Glass to the network’s iReport platform. 
But can you tell which of these stories about the gadget are true 
and which are false? 


1. A visitor used Google Glass to report on 
North Korea. 

2. Bars and restaurants have banned Google 
Glass because of concerns that patrons might 
be photographed or recorded secretly. 

3. The Guardian is developing its own aug- 
mented reality glasses as an answer to 


Google Glass. 


4. Apple’s digital assistant, Siri, gets touchy if 
users ask her about Google Glass. 


5. Google Glass has facial recognition, causing 
privacy fears. 


6. You can take a photo with Google Glass just 
by winking. 


—Edirin Oputu 
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Hard Numbers 


60 


percent of US journalists in 1982 said they had “almost 
complete freedom” in selecting their stories 


33.6 


percent of US journalists in 2013 said they had “almost 
complete freedom” in selecting their stories 


number of leak cases in which the Obama 
administration has brought criminal charges 


3 


number of leak cases in which the US government 
brought criminal charges, under all previous 
administrations combined 


25,000 


number of incriminating documents rescued from the 
lake at the Ukrainian ex-president’s house, which were 
then digitized and published online by journalists 


16 


number of journalists imprisoned in Egypt since the 
ouster of former President Mohammed Morsi in 2013 





maximum number of years in prison faced by 16 
Egyptian journalists accused of joining the Muslim 
Brotherhood 


148 


days that detained Al Jazeera Arabic journalist Abdullah 
Elshamy was on hunger strike, until his release, due to 
health concerns, on June 17. He was detained without 
charges for 10 months. 


| Sources: Indiana University, The New York Times, Wired, Committee to Protect 
Journalists, The Guardian, Daily News Egypt 
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Story Control 
Anew suite of tools allows the 
public to parse press coverage 


Back in February, M1'r’s Center for Civic Media published a stun- 
ning series of graphics tracing press coverage of Trayvon Martin’s 
slaying, from a handful of Tweets to the most-covered story about 
race in the last five years. It wasn’t the first time researchers from 
the Center have traced a story to its roots using data from Media 
Cloud, a toolset that collects stories from more than 27,000 media 
outlets, and which the Center developed along with colleagues 
from Harvard’s Berkman Center for Internet and Society. Until re- 
cently, such insights have been limited to the small set of research- 
ers with access to the database, along with the requisite data-min- 
ing skills, But now researchers from the Center are working on a 
more far-reaching project: making their data public and accessible. 
Media Meter (mediameter.org), a new suite of tools, allows 
users to search through the database of news outlets, retracing 








Language Corner 


Less is more 


“Write tighter” is a plea most journalists have heard, probably 
more than once. One way to do so is to find where you’ve used 
two or more words to convey a thought or image that one of 
those words already does. 

“She nodded her head,” for example, can just be “she nodded.” 
She can’t nod any part but her head, after all. She can, however, 
“nod off,” where the “off” is needed to indicate that she fell asleep. 
Similarly, you can “shrug” only one part of your body. So why 
say, “he shrugved his shoulders”? It’s redundant. Someone can 

“shrug off” a burden, but those occasions will be fewer than ones 

using the shoulders. 
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coverage of a story. A proto- 
type Dashboard tool lets users 
search for a keyword in the 
news—charting both the fre- 
quency of coverage and other 
words linked in the coverage. 

| (For example, “Boston” is 
linked with “marathon” and 
“bombing.”) 

Another prototype is Focus, 

a geocoded map of newspa- 
per, online, magazine, and 
broadcast coverage that users 
can use to determine which 
countries are covered most 
(the US, India) and which are 
covered least (Paraguay). “It’s 
[answering questions] in an 
automated fashion so we can 
make these statements,” says 











“Quietly whispers” is also 
redundant. A whisper is quiet. 
A qualifier might be needed 
occasionally, such as “he 
whispered harshly,” indicating 
it was a vehement whisper, not 
a gentle one. 

When you “think,” you are 
thinking to yourself, so you don’t 
have to mention it. “Thinking 
out loud” is different, of course, 
so go ahead and say that. 

“Gifts” are, by their nature, 

“free” and “complimentary,” and 
if the gift is a “bouquet,” it is 





Rahul Bhargava, a researcher 
at MIT’s Center for Civic Media. 
“Does [coverage] match up with 
GDP? Does that match up with 
population?” 
The team is aiming for a 
full rollout of the map software, 
along with other tools, by Sep- 
tember. This will allow other 
teams to ask more nuanced 
questions of how the press 
shapes public opinion. “It’s 
sort of an empowerment story 
from our point of view,” says 
Bhargava. “We’re doing this 
stuff that allows people to do 
this kind of media criticism—it 
sort of keeps the media ecosys- 
tem healthy.” 
—Alexis Sobel Fitts 





Media Meter’s Focus map tracks 
which countries, like Russia, 
receive a lot of coverage in the 
global press. Allowing users to 
search within this data promotes 
awareness of what news we are 
(and aren't) getting. 


almost always flowers, so save 
some words: “a complimentary 
gift of a bouquet effewers.” If 
it’s one of those “fruit bouquets,” 
then, yes, add the fruit. 
“Evolved” means changed 
over time, so “evolved over 
time” has two too many words. 
“Tundras” are arctic landscapes, 
so put “frozen tundra” in the 
deep-freeze. And so on, ete. 
What other redundant 
expressions can you think of, 
offthetep- efyeurhead? 


— Merrill Perlman 


Spare Change 


Crunching the numbers on self-publishing 


Amazon, Atavist, Beacon Reader, Byliner, iTunes, Kobo, Medium. There are plenty of online platforms where writers can get longform 
stories and ebooks published, or even publish the work themselves. But while it’s easier than ever to get your work seen, it’s not neces- 
sarily easy to make real money. CJR asked some writers how much profit they made from their self-publishing efforts. —Nicola Pring 


Craig Fehrman 


Home Grown: Cage the 
Elephant and the Making of a 
Modern Music Scene 

When Craig Fehrman pitched - 
the idea to profile the young 
rock band Cage the Elephant, 
from its roots in Bowling Green, 
KY, to international fame, he had 
trouble finding a home for it in 
a magazine. Fehrman pitched 
the story as a Kindle Single and 
Amazon accepted, sending the 
writer to Bowling Green with no 
guarantees, but with the hope 
the finished book would sell. 
Fehrman doesn’t think there is 
enough marketing, or enough 
readers, for the program to 
make financial sense for jour- 
nalists, calling the number of 


the story, but only if she cut it. 





downloads “frustrating.” 

Kindle Singles are ebooks 
published on Amazon, often at 
novella length. 

Published Oct. 20, 2013 
25,000 words 

$1.99 on Amazon 

176 downloads 


$2,000 retroactive advance 


$500 from Audible, which 
distributes audio books 


$2,753 total 


11¢ 


per word 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Anna Hiatt | Jennie Erin Smith 
| 

Crash 

Anna Hiatt reported and 
wrote Crash, a longform story 
about grief and blame fol- 
lowing a teenage boy’s death 
in an accident in 2007, and 
found outlets willing to buy 


Cocaine Cowgirl: The Outra- 
geous Life and Mysterious 
Death of Griselda Blanco, the 
Godmother of Medellin 
Jennie Erin Smith was living 

in Colombia when notorious 
drug trafficker Griselda Blanco 
was assassinated in Septem- 
ber 2012. Byliner gave Smith a 
$2,500 advance to pursue the 
story of the “Black Widow's” 
cocaine trade. Though Cocaine 
Cowgirl fared well on ebook 
bestseller charts, Smith says 
sales were relatively modest. 
She believes epublishing was 
overhyped in the media at its 
inception, saying she “went 
into it thinking there was real 
money in it.” 


Instead, she put her her faith 
in a new startup, where she is 
publisher: Crash appeared in 
2013 as the Big Roundtable’s 
fifth story. 


The Big Roundtable offers 
original longform nonfiction 
stories for free and encour- 
ages donations from readers. 


Published July 8, 2013 
6,565 words Byliner offers handpicked sto- 
ries and ebooks to subscribers 


through its mobile apps for 
$5.99 a month. 


5,304 pageviews 


5:05 average time on page 
Published Sept. 2013 
26 donations 
14,500 words 
$323 total 
$1.99 on Amazon, Apple, 
Barnes & Noble, Kobo 
| 7,849 downloads 


| 


| $3,878 total 





3¢ 


per word 








per word 


| Jacob Kushner 


China’s Congo Plan: What the 
Economic Superpower Sees in 
the World’s Poorest Nation 
Kushner wrote China’s Congo 
Plan as his master’s thesis at 
Columbia Journalism School 
with a grant from the Pulitzer 
Center on Crisis Reporting 

to help fund reporting. The 
ebook brings readers to 
Kinshasa in the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo, where 
Chinese companies have 
opened the largest mineral 
mine in the country to harvest 
the Congo's resources and 

_ build modern roads in the 

_ war-torn country. 








The Pulitzer Center on Crisis 
Reporting supports ebooks 
on international issues. 


Published Aug./Sept. 2013 


| 10,000 words 


$1.99 on Amazon 
| $2.99 on iTunes, Barnes & 
Noble, Kobo 


| 624 downloads 





| $270 total 
| 


| 


3¢ 


| per word 
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The toy department shall lead us 


Why sports media have always been newsroom innovators 


WHEN EZRA KLEIN LEFT THE WASHINGTON POST IN JANUARY TO START HIS OWN 
website at Vox Media, a big factor in his decision was Vox’s custom-built content 
management system, called Chorus. “They had the technology we thought we 
were inventing,” Klein told The New York Times. As it happens, that technology, 
which powers Vox’s growing media empire, began with a sports blog in 2003. 

Vox’s sporty origins were no fluke. Turns out that sports media have long led 
the way in journalistic innovation. In 1898, Guglielmo Marconi demonstrated his 
new invention—the wireless telegraph—by sending updates from a regatta to the 
Dublin Daily Express. A year later, The New York Herald paid him to broadcast the 
America’s Cup. In the 1970s, Ted Turner bought the Atlanta Braves and Hawks so 
he could broadcast their games on his wTcG “superstation,” helping sell the nation 
on this new thing called cable television. wrcG became TBS, and soon we had ESPN 
(aunched in 1979) and CNN (launched in 1980), pioneers of the nonstop news cycle. 

The internet only accelerated sports media’s role as chief innovator. While 
studying digital innovation in newsrooms a few years ago, Carrie Brown-Smith, 
an assistant professor of journalism at the University of Memphis, noticed that the 
sports section tended to be the source of many of those innovations. “It was often 
a couple years ahead of the rest of the newsroom,” she says. Sports journalism has 
taken the lead, for instance, in audience engagement, creative use of technology, 
and experimental story presentation. 

It makes sense. Sports fans are legion and passionate and always looking for new 
ways to engage with the teams and games they love; and sports’ (undeserved) image 
as the newsroom lightweight—the proverbial Toy Department—actually made 
experimentation seem less risky. “It’s probably the only time being considered the 
‘toy department’ was a good thing,” says Jim Brady, who was one of the first sports 
editors of Washingtonpost.com in 1995, and its executive editor from 2004 to 2008. 

Brady says sports writers were especially willing, and able, to make the transi- 
tion to digital. “The metabolism of sports and the metabolism of the Web always 
seemed like a good match,” he says. “You have horrible deadlines, things that 
change at the last minute, a lot of ups and downs.” As Brown-Smith remembers 
a sports reporter telling her; “Every night is an election night in sports.” 

Before digital media, sports writers often were frustrated by how little of 
their copy actually made it into the paper: games ran late and they missed their 
deadline; sports features tended to be the first things cut for space. The internet 
solved that problem, and also allowed print journalists to match the pace of their 
television colleagues. 
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The infinite space online meant the 
sports section could serve as a refer- 
ence as well as a news source. Brady 
remembers creating separate pages for 
every professional team and the biggest 
college teams. If the Post didn’t cover 
those teams, it linked out to outlets that 
did. That kind of aggregation is com- 
mon now, but 20 years ago it was novel. 
And, says Brady, it got “a ton of traffic.” 

Emily Bell, who was editor in chief 
of The Guardian’s website (she now 
teaches at Columbia Journalism School 
and serves on CJR’s board), also discov- 
ered early on that experimenting with 
sports coverage paid off in big traf- 
fic. The Guardian was one of the first 
news sites to live-blog, with coverage of 
cricket matches on ablog called “Over by 
over,” which still exists today. It proved 
tremendously popular, and the format 
quickly spread to other sports and other 
subjects. By the 2002 World Cup in 
South Korea and Japan, The Guardian 
was live-blogging every match. Despite 
the time difference; which meant games 
often occurred in the middle of the night, 
it generated “the biggest traffic we’d ever 
had,” Bell says. 


IN 2003, VOX MEDIA’S TYLER BLESZ- 
inski, a journalist turned public rela- 
tions executive, was frustrated by the 

lack of Oakland A’s coverage in the San 

Francisco Giants-dominated Bay Area. 
His best friend happened to be Markos 

Moulitsas, of Daily Kos fame. Moulit- 
sas encouraged Bleszinski to start a 

blog, and gave him access to Daily Kos’ 
platform. Athletics Nation’s take on the 

team was unapologetically fan-driven— 
the opposite of the “view from nowhere” 
journalism that media critic Jay Rosen 

began hammering on that same year. 
And Bleszinski wasn’t writing love let- 
ters to his team; he was doing journal- 
ism, analyzing A’s general manager Billy 

Beane’s sabermetric-driven manage- 
ment style, including several interviews 

with Beane himself. 

By the end of 2004, Bleszinski had 
expanded Athletics Nation into a net- 
work of sports blogs. Three years later, 
what was now called Sports Blog (or SB) 
Nation had outgrown Daily Kos’ plat- 
form. Bleszinski hired Trei Brundrett, 
Pablo Mercado, and Michael Lovitt to 
build.a new one. Brundrett, now Vox 
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Birth of an icon George Grande, left, and Bob Ley, right, on the SportsCenter set at the ESPN studios in 1980. The network helped 
pioneer the nonstop news cycle that, for better and for worse, we take for granted today. 


Media’s chief product officer, saw it as 
a chance to create something different, 
to build a platform around SB Nation’s 
readers and writers rather than jam- 
ming them all into a third-party CMs, as 
so many media sites had done (and con- 
tinue to do today). This allowed them 
to create new article formats, such as 
StoryStream. Bleszinski says Brundrett 
understood “that sports journalism— 
and journalism in general—was some- 
thing where a story doesn’t die once you 
write it. It’s an ongoing, organic thing 
that needs to constantly be updated.” 
With StoryStream, a writer can orga- 
nize her story (about a single game or 
an entire topic) into an easily naviga- 
ble and shareable collection of articles, 
updates, and reader comments as it 
unfolds. Each new piece is instantly 
situated in the context of the larger 
topic, rather than being tacked on to 


the end or written through as the story 
develops. It’s faster, easier, and prettier. 

SB Nation soon hired a CEO, raised 
millions in venture capital, and became 
Vox Media. It expanded to include sites 
covering technology, video games, food, 
real estate, fashion and, most recently, 
Ezra Klein’s explanatory journalism. 
Chorus is or will be—some of Vox’s 
recent acquisitions are still transition- 
ing—the backbone of them all. 


IN RECENT YEARS, THE NEW YORK 
Times’ sports department has been 
lauded for its innovative approach to 
the beat, both in terms of the range of 
subjects it covers (brain trauma, dop- 
ing in horse racing, ultramarathoning, 
etc.), the depth it brings to its coverage, 
and the ways it presents its work online 
and in print. The most famous effort is 
Snow Fall, the Pulitzer-winning multi- 


media project about a fatal avalanche 
in Washington State that launched a 
hundred imitators. 

Steve Duenes, the graphics director 
at the Times, says, “There’s no ques- 
tion that we’ve tried some new things 
first with sports projects.” One reason is 
that the sports editors were more open 
to experimentation and bringing the 
graphics and design teams in earlier in 
the story’s process. For Snow Fall, that 
meant that the visual and design compo- 
nents helped drive the story, rather than 
just serving as after-the-fact decoration. 

Sports also have a wealth of visual 
information and data, both of which 
lend themselves to digital storytelling. 
For the 2010 Olympics, for instance, the 
Times created a sound-based interac 
tive feature to illustrate just how close 
many race finishes were. For the Sochi 
Winter Games earlier this year, a script 


1 
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was written in Photoshop that allowed 
visual teams in the newsroom to create 
one large composite image of an ath- 
lete as the race progressed, as they did 
with US skier Mikaela Shiffrin’s gold- 
winning slalom run, that was actually 
more informative than the video. 

And it was the ability to analyze the 
reams of data baseball generates that 
launched Nate Silver, journalism’s latest 
one-man brand. Before Five ThirtyEight 
became the numbers-crunching darling 
of the 2008 presidential election (and 
part of The New York Times two years 
later), Silver was using statistics to pre- 


to interact with readers rather than 
simply pump out links to their stories. 
SB Nation has always paid close 
attention to its readers, tweaking the 
commenting system in response to their 
complaints, for example, and deploying 
FanPosts and FanShots, which allow 
readers to contribute their own mate- 
rial. Social media is built into the plat- 
form. Audience engagement, says Trei 
Brundrett, “wasn’t just a strategy, it was 
a given,” 
' The Bleacher Report, founded in 
2007, was built on audience engagement. 
It is now owned by Turner Broadcast- 





‘The metabolism of sports and the 
metabolism of the Web always seemed 
like a good match, says Jim Brady. ‘You 
have horrible deadlines, things that 
change at the last minute, a lot of ups 


and downs’ 


dict player performance for Baseball 
Prospectus, an outlet dedicated to ana- 
lyzing baseball using sabermetrics. Now 
Silver has gone back to his roots, hav- 
ing taken his data-journalism talents to 
ESPN’s digital expansion in March. 


AT THE BOTTOM OF ALL THIS INNO- 
vation and risk-taking is sports fans’ 
insatiable appetite for news and infor- 
mation. Over the years, publications 
have taken advantage of this in various 
ways. In 2001, the Milwaukee Journal- 
Sentinel turned the region’s devout 
Green Bay Packers fan base into a 
source of revenue with a premium 
subscription service called Packer 
Insider. Emily Bell found that The 
Guardian’s live blogs were enhanced 
when the writer and the audience 
interacted. Guardian sports editor 
Sean Ingle started having readers 
write in with questions and comments, 
which he would then post in the live 
blog. And Carrie Brown-Smith, of the 
University of Memphis, discovered 
that in many newsrooms sports jour- 
nalists were more likely to use Twitter 
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ing System (which reportedly paid $200 

million for it) and has recently poached 

high-profile writers from places like 
ESPN and The New York Times. But in its 
first few years, the Report’s slogan was 
“the open source sports network,” and 
content came from contributors who 

were paid only in experience and profile 
badges (“citizen journalism for sports,” 
Mashable called it in 2008 ). You can 
disagree with its methods—many have— 

but you can’t argue with the results: 64.8 
million unique visits worldwide in April, 

according to Quantcast. In April 2009, it 

was 2.4 million; that’s a 2,700-percent 

increase in five years. 

Like SB Nation, Bleacher Report has 

a proprietary GMS that allows fans to 

easily have their say. Dave Finocchio, 

Bleacher Report’s co-founder and gen- 

eral manager, says 85 percent of the 

site’s content is now created by paid 

writers, who generate 97 percent of its 
views, But “we do maintain this minor 
league system,” he says, a program that 

develops new, inexperienced—and 

unpaid—writers. (Bleszinski, too, com- 

pared SB Nation’s FanPosts, from which 


the site has discovered some of its regu- 
lar writers, to baseball: “It’s like hav- 
ing a minor league system right there 
where you can call up somebody.”) 

Bleacher Report’s founders realized 
early on that reader data would be an 
important tool in deciding how to allo- 
cate then-limited resources. They paid 
attention to site analytics and which 
stories were being clicked on from their 
team-specific newsletters. It can be a 
fine line between covering a subject 
and chasing clicks—one that Finocchio 
acknowledges Bleacher Report hasn’t 
always managed well. But, he says, “I 
do think it’s very valuable for editors, 
especially, to know which topics, which 
storylines, are resonating with fans and 
which aren’t.” 

Being “a little bit more sophisticated 
in how to leverage data,” as Finocchio 
put it, has given Bleacher Report an 
edge over its competition. In April 
2014, it was the second-most popular 
sports website in the country, accord- 
ing to comScore, behind only ESPN. 
Even better, the majority of its visitors 
céme from mobile devices, journal- 
ism’s next frontier. 

In the future, sports journalism’s 
propensity for innovation may even 
put some of us out of a job. Narrative 
Science, the so-called robot journalism 
service, began as “Stats Monkey,” which 
could turn baseball data into an article, 
headline and all. Now it turns its bots 
loose on anything with a large amount 
of data, but finance and sports tend to 
work best. It has produced millions of 
recaps of Little League baseball games, 
for instance. The New York Times’ 
“Fourth Down Bot” crunches 10 years’ 
worth of data to make predictions in 
real time of what NFL teams will do in 
fourth-down situations; it also takes 
coaches to task when they make what 
the bot considers the wrong decision. 

Whatever comes next, the sports 
section will likely be the one moving 
the goalposts. “In America, the reality 
is that there is a cult of sports,” Bleszin- 
ski says. “Sports are about passion and 
that engagement. That, to me, is why 
it’s become the proving ground.” CJR 


SARA MORRISON, a former assistant editor 
at CJR, 1s a senior writer at Boston.com, Her 
favorite sport is roller derby. 





FRONT LINES LEILA FADEL 


Rosie the scribbler 


Why women are leading coverage of the war-torn Middle East 


LIZ SLY, THE BEIRUT BUREAU CHIEF OF THE WASHINGTON POST, WAS SITTING 
in the lobby of a Damascus hotel a couple of years ago, discussing the civil war 
in Syria with a group of female colleagues, when in walked a male reporter they 
knew. “What are you doing here?” Sly deadpanned. “This is a woman’s job now.” 

It was a joke. But it underscored the reality that many of the journalists cover- 
ing what arguably is the most dangerous story in the world today are women. But 
it isn’t just Syria. Women employed by the Post, The New York Times, The Wall 
Street Journal, CNN, NPR, CBS, and other Western news organizations are leading 
the coverage of conflicts throughout North Africa and the Middle East. “All the 
dinners of journalists I go to now are women,’ Sly says. 

Women have been covering war at least since Margaret Fuller’s eyewitness 
accounts for Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune in the late 1840s of the revolution 
that unified Italy. In the 1930s and ’40s, a number of prominent women journal- 
ists covered with distinction the brewing tensions, and subsequent fighting, in 
Europe, from Margaret Bourke-White to Virginia Cowles, Martha Gellhorn to 
Helen Kirkpatrick. And some of the most famous female journalists of our time, 
such as Christiane Amanpour, got their starts in war zones. 

But never before have women dominated coverage of a war the way they are 
in Syria. Never has their ability to do the job of war correspondent been less con- 
troversial, more a part of the natural order of things in the news business. Sly and 
others interviewed for this piece say the question of whether a woman can do this 
job is pretty close to obsolete. “We proved ourselves over time,” Sly says. “Editors 
no longer have any qualms about sending women into war zones.” 

In some ways, this phenomenon isn’t so much about bursting through glass 
ceilings: There isn’t the same surge of female bylines out of China, for instance, 
and they’re not dominating the sports pages, let alone the management jobs at 
media companies. The Women’s Media Center released a study this year that 
showed 64 percent of bylines and on-camera appearances at the top 20 American 
news organizations were male in a country that is 51 percent women. 

Rather, it is more about supply and demand: Wars have always been a way for 
ambitious young reporters to make their name, or build their brand in today’s 
parlance. And America has been at war now in the Middle East and Central Asia 
for nearly 13 years and counting. And since 201], revolutions have swept through 
the region, prompting change and terrifying battles, like the one raging in Syria. 
In other words, there has been a lot of war to cover, and women—the vets and the 
newbies—got their piece of it. 


National Public Radio’s Lourdes 
Garcia-Navarro, who is now based in 
Brazil, started covering Iraq before the 
US invasion in 2003, and says that in the 
early days of the conflict her presence 
was still a little surprising for some mem- 
bers of the military. She heard things like, 
“Hey little lady, don’t you think this is a 
big war for you to be covering?” “There 
was still a sense that war was a man’s 
business,” she says, “but 1 think Iraq 
changed that.” 

In some ways, though, all this over- 
due battlefield equality has obscured 
the fact that women do face a some- 
what different set of challenges than 
their male counterparts when cover- 
ing war. The obvious one is the threat 
of sexual abuse. A global survey of 
nearly 1,000 journalists released this 
year by the International Women’s 
Media Foundation found that more 
than 14 percent of respondents said 
they had been victims of “sexual 
violence” on the job, including two 
instances of rape. A British journal- 
ist who covered the Arab Spring 
said, “I have been cut on the waist, 
masturbated on, held in a taxi while 
the driver locked the door and mas- 
turbated, mobbed in Tahrir Square, 
smacked on my behind ... .” 

The foundation is developing pro- 
grams to help keep women safe in 
conflict zones, but the very fact that 
women, and men, in the media are 
talking publicly about this issue is an 
indication of the broader acceptance 
of women covering war. As recently as 
2007, when Judith Matloff, a former 
foreign correspondent who teaches at 
Columbia Journalism School, wrote 
about the problem of sexual violence 
for Cur, there was a sense of broaching 
ataboo. “[E]ven when the abuse is rape, 
few correspondents tell anyone, even 
friends,” Matloff wrote. “The shame 
runs so deep—and the fear of being 
pulled off an assignment, especially in a 
time of shrinking budgets, is so strong- 
that no one wants intimate violations to 
resound in a newsroom.” 

Arwa Damon, a senior international 
correspondent for CNN, says that the 
threat of sexual violence when she was 
covering the uprising in Egypt was “the 
first time I felt different than my male 
counterparts. Because of the mob men- 
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Her beat Photojournalist Andrea Bruce, of The Washington Post, crosses a bridge in southern Afghanistan. 


tality, because of the kind of rabidity 
that would take over the mobs when it 
came to sexually assaulting women, and 
because it seems to be accepted there 
and done deliberately.” 


to arrange an interview with the lead- 
ers of the extremist militia Ansar al- 
Sharia following the attack on the US 
consulate in Benghazi. The group was 
accused of having a hand in the attack 


In Iraq, when things grew more 
dangerous as the situation devolved 
into civil war, I felt safer navigating 
the country as a woman. I covered my 
hair and walked unnoticed through 


the streets. 


In conservative Muslim societies 
of the Middle East, women journal- 
ists face other, less dangerous, issues, 
too. In extreme conservative portions 
of societies, men sometimes will not 
speak directly to a woman reporter, 
which can make interviews tricky. In 
Libya, for instance, it took me two days 
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and the death of US ambassador Chris 
Stevens. At first they refused, saying 
that it was inappropriate for them to 
speak to a woman. 

They considered doing the interview 
by phone, but it was for NPR, so I needed 
higher-quality audio than a phone con- 
nection would provide. I finally con- 


vinced them to do the interview in 
person, but I had to wear a black face 
covering, a head covering, and black 
gloves and socks. Even then, during the 
interview the two men only addressed 
the Libyan producer, a man, who was 
working with me. When I spoke, they 
would turn their chairs away to avoid 
looking at me, even though every inch 
of me was shrouded in black. 

But the same ingrained conserva- 
tism that segregates men and women 
can also work to the journalists’ advan- 
tage. In Iraq, when things grew more 
dangerous as the situation devolved 
into civil war, I felt safer navigating 
the country as a woman, I covered my 
hair and walked unnoticed through the 
streets. At checkpoints, soldiers never 
asked me questions or addressed me at 
all—that would have been considered 
inappropriate. So they never noticed 
my accented Arabic, a dead giveaway 
that I was not Iraqi. 

And, as CNN’s Arwa Damon noted, 
in more conservative parts of Middle 
Eastern societies women journalists 
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from the West “tend to fall into this gray 
space. The men can’t quite put us in this 
female category, so we have access to 
the men, and then we can turn around 
and talk to the women.” 

The first time Damon snuck into 
Syria, the rebels took her to a safe 
house in Homs. They ushered her to 
the back room where the women of 
the family lived, but Damon told the 
men she wanted to stay up front, in the 
room where injured fighters were fer- 
ried in and out. She spent the days in 
that room, listening to the rebels strat- 
egize. Every time a new man came in, 
the others would explain that she was 
a journalist, and they would continue 
with their business. 

At night, though, she sat in the back 
with the women, where none of her 
male colleagues could go. There she 
was able to immerse herself in this fam- 
ily and learn how women were helping 
the cause by providing food and medi- 
cal supplies. 

One thing that has definitely changed 
for women working in war zones is how 
they deal with the issue of family. Pre- 
vious generations of female correspon- 
dents were often childless, frequently 
unmarried. “It used to be that you 
could not under any circumstances be 
a mother and a foreign correspondent 


covering dangerous situations, simply 


because the editors wouldn’t promote 
you or hire you if you had a family,” says 
NPR’s Lourdes Garcia-Navarro, who is a 
mother. Liz Sly says that her editor on 
her first staff job as a foreign correspon- 
dent for a mainstream newspaper told 
her he would send her abroad, but that 
she couldn’t get pregnant. 

News organizations today are adopt- 
ing amore family-friendly attitude, per- 
haps in part because there are more 
female editors. The first television 
reporter into Tripoli with rebel fight- 
ers was Alex Crawford of Sky News, a 
mother of four. She rode into the city on 
the back of a truck of rebel fighters in a 
bulletproof vest and helmet. 

“It sends an extraordinary message 
to women that you can do both. Is it 
easy? No. But it can be done,” Garcia- 
Navarro says. CJR 





LEILA FADEL Is NPR’s international correspon- 
dent based in Cairo. 





PROPAGANDA WATCH GARY THOMAS 


End of an era? 


Congress tries to neuter Voice of America’s journalism 


SPURRED BY THE FOREIGN POLICY CRISES IN UKRAINE AND SYRIA, AND A FEAR 
that the US is losing the global information war with the likes of Russia, China, and 
Iran, Congress appears ready to turn the Voice of America into a direct tool of gov- 
ernment policy. The International Communications Reform Act, being shepherded 
through the House by Ed Royce, the chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, constitutes the most far-reaching overhaul of US government broadcasting 
efforts in 20 years. It has bipartisan support and a similar bill is under discussion 
(though at the time of this writing not yet formally introduced) in the Senate. 
The act’s critics, including a number of current and former vOA journalists 
as well as media advocacy groups, say it would undermine the journalistic inde- 
pendence and credibility of the voa and its government-broadcasting brethren. 
Reporters Without Borders issued a strongly worded statement: “It is legitimate 
that these media should offer a US vision of freedom. But encouraging or forcing 
them to support diplomatic positions and to reflect national interests means adopt- 
ing the attitudes of information warfare and this would be extremely regrettable.” 
The measure’s proponents pooh-pooh the idea that voA would lose its journal- 
istic freedom. Ted Lipien, a former voA regional marketing chief whose website, 
BBG Watch, is a vocal critic of voA, says the real threat to its journalistic indepen- 
dence is not from the bill, but from the bungled management by the administrative 
bureaucracy of the Broadcasting Board of Governors (BBG), which was created in 
1994 to oversee US government broadcasting operations, and voA senior officials. 
There is little argument over the many missteps by the board, its administrative 
arm (the International Broadcasting Bureau), and voA management. As I wrote in 
cur last year (“Mission impossible,” July/August 2013), mismanagement has demor- 
alized the workforce, produced a dysfunctional bureaucracy, and, most important, 
made the line between straight journalism and policy advocacy increasingly hazy. 
But Royce’s bill goes well beyond addressing the management issue. Under 
the proposal, voa would be placed under a new agency called the US Interna- 
tional Communications Agency, run by a chief executive officer. There would be 
a separate job of voa director. The Board of Governors would be downgraded 
to an advisory role. Radio Free Europe, Radio Liberty, Radio Free Asia, and the 
Middle East Broadcasting Network would be outside that umbrella and grouped 
under something called the Freedom News Network, with its own separate board. 
The voa Charter, signed into law by President Gerald Ford in 1976, mandates 
that voa present unbiased news to the world, especially to countries denied uncen- 
sored news. But the charter also says vOA will “present the policies of the United 
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States clearly and effectively, and will 

also present responsible discussions and 

opinion on these policies.” In order to 

fulfill its public-diplomacy role without 

tainting its news content, VOA airs edi- 
torials clearly labeled as US government 

viewpoints. So there has always been an 

inherent conflict, but also an attempt to 

manage that conflict. Royce’s bill would 

not remove the ambiguity, but it would 

tilt the balance heavily toward the pol- 
icy-advocacy side. 

The bill, its backers note, includes 
language lifted straight from the Char- 
ter. But the legislation also slightly, but 
significantly, modifies the original lan- 
guage. Whereas the 1994 International 
Broadcasting Act says US broadcast- 
ing shall be “consistent with the broad 
foreign policy objectives of the United 
States,” the new bill mandates that the 
VOA produce “accurate, objective, and 
comprehensive news and related pro- 
gramming and content that is consistent 
with and promotes the broad foreign poli- 
cies of the United States.” (Italics added.) 

It describes voa’s “public diplomacy 
mission” as “essential to broader US 
government efforts to communicate 
with foreign populations.” It also says 
that VoA “shall be limited to providing 
original reporting in accordance with 
its public diplomacy mandate ....” The 
boards of both the International Com- 
munications Agency and the Freedom 
News Network would be required to 
meet regularly with officials from the 
State Department, the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, the Defense 
Department, and, most alarmingly, the 
Director of National Intelligence. 

As Royce said, “We make clear that 
the mission of the Voice of America is to 
‘present the policies of the United States 
clearly and effectively’—exactly as it was 
intended.” A spokesman for the Foreign 
Affairs Committee insisted to The Hill, 
the Capitol’s insider newspaper, that 
public diplomacy is not propaganda. But, 
he added, “We do not pay for the voa to 
be just another news outlet. We pay for 
the voA to provide news that supports 
our national security objectives.” 

Sonja Pace, who ran the voa’s Cen- 
tral News operation before she retired 
a few months ago, sees the mission dif- 
ferently. “The connotation has always 
been that ‘public diplomacy’—a phrase 
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I’ve never liked—was a nicer word than 
‘propaganda, ” she says. “But why are we 
so afraid of honest journalism? Why are 
we so afraid of the First Amendment? To 
use someone else’s phrase, we export the 
First Amendment. We lead by example.” 

Ted Lipien, founder and the leading 
contributor of the BBG Watch website, 
argues that pure journalistic indepen- 
dence for the VOA is an unattainable 
ideal, and that voa’s journalists should 
just accept the bill. “I understand their 
concerns, but they are not universal con- 
cerns within voaA, particularly in the lan- 
guage services,” he said in an interview. 

“There is reason for some apprehension, 
and a need to work on clarifying lan- 
guage. You can argue and hope for an 
ideal situation but that scenario is just 
not possible in the US political context.” 
But Dan Austin, a former voa direc- 
tor, notes that independence—even just 
the perception of it—is necessary to 
achieve and maintain journalistic cred- 
ibility. “It takes genuine understanding 
by our own government of journalistic 
independence,” Austin says. “Credibil- 
ity is so important. In this age when you 
have goat herders with two cellphones 
and all kinds of other access, if you 
don’t have credibility, you’re lost.” 

»ace also challenges Lipien’s con- 
tention that bureaucracy is more of a 
threat to the voa’s journalistic inde- 
pendence than the measures contained 
in Royce’s bill. “I understand the frus- 
tration. The bureaucracy has been an 
impediment, for instance, in things like 
getting funds transferred for news cov- 
erage,” she says. “But that is not a threat 
to our journalistic independence.” 

Moreover, the legislation appears to 
create a larger bureaucracy, with two 
CEOs, an entirely new agency with a 
board appointed by Congress, and a 
separate, conglomerated Freedom News 
Network. And the current bureaucrats 
on whom many sins are blamed—some 
justifiably, some not—have civil service 
protections and cannot be simply fired 
en masse, Lynne Weil, a spokeswoman 
for the Broadcasting Board of Governors, 
would not comment on the bill except to 
say that, “One would hope that any legis- 
lation would not change the journalistic 
mission of the organization.” 

If voA becomes more overtly a policy 
advocate, there could be consequences 


for its correspondents in the field, too. 
They may, for instance, find it difficult 
to get accreditation or visas if they 
are seen by the leaders of places like 
Iran, Russia, and China as nothing but 
another arm of the State Department 
or the c1A. As I wrote last year in CJR, 
during my time with the voa I made 
several trips to Iran to cover events, and 
“Tranian officials told me they gave visas 
to VOA Central News correspondents, 
but not to the Farsi-language service 
lof the voa] ... because the language 
service is perceived as partisan.” 

My argument in that piece was that 
the voa’s journalists had figured out how 
to manage the inherent tension between 
their twin mandates—honest journalism 
and public diplomacy. They had earned 
credibility around the world, and have a 
real role to play in the new century. But 
the drumbeat to overhaul the broken 
bureaucracy of government broadcast- 
ing has now allowed ideologues who 
think the voa and its sister operations 
should be, effectively, US propaganda 
outlets, to infect the debate about what 
needs “reforming” and what does not. 
If the ideologues win, I suggested, if the 
mission of US broadcasting is to be “mes- 
saging” and policy advocacy, then stop 
hiding behind the label of journalism. 
Call it what it is—public diplomacy—and 
put it under the State Department. “Any- 
thing less is a disservice to VOA listeners 
and to the profession of journalism, and 
an insult to the men and women who 
strive to uphold the journalistic integrity 
of Voice of America.” 

In light of the current legislative pro- 
posals, I believe those words are even 
truer today. US international broad- 
casting is in need of reform, no ques- 
tion. But in its current form, the Inter- 
national Communications Reform Act 
just makes a bad situation worse. Giv- 
ing public diplomacy more weight than 
straight journalism in the voA’s mission 
disrupts the delicate balance that the 
voOA’s journalists have worked hard to 
establish and maintain in the face of 
internal and external pressures. CJR 
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ASHLEY GILBERTSON HAS MADE A SMALL CEREMONY OF STOPPING FOR A CUP 
of coffee and a cigarette on his way to an assignment. One February morning in 
2010, the scene of that ceremony was Earleville, MD, a farming town so tiny, and 
with so little demand for caffeine, it doesn’t have a coffee shop. Not even the gas 
station serves a steaming cup. So Gilbertson sat on a curb in front of the station 
and washed down his smoke with an energy drink, while some teenagers chased 
chickens around a pump, 

It was a simple moment, but one that stayed with Gilbertson as he finished 
his cigarette and drove to the home of Brandon Craig. Gilbertson was on his way 
to photograph the Army corporal’s bedroom. Craig died in Husayniyah, Iraq, on 
July 19, 2007, blown up by a roadside bomb. He was 25. His room was small and 
clean. A stuffed raccoon rested against the pillows. A quilt in the shape of the 
American flag clung to one wall, the lyrics to “America the Beautiful” running 
along its white stripes. 

In that room, and in the other bedrooms of soldiers killed in Iraq and Afghani- 
stan Gilbertson has photographed, there is a stillness that is quieter than the streets 
of Earleville, and yet closer to the battlefield, too. “You can feel the war in Iraq and 
Afghanistan pressing against the walls in there,”’.says Gilbertson, a photojournalist 
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who’s spent more than a decade chroni- 
cling the effects of that war. “And the 
kids chasing the chickens, and the fam- 
ily out front talking about how much 
they miss their son, all of a sudden that 
feels far away. I felt more like a war pho- 
tographer in those bedrooms than I did 
in any moment in combat.” 

That emotion is the force behind 
Bedrooms of the Fallen, a project Gilbert- 
son has been working on for seven years, 
and which was published in June by the 
University of Chicago Press. After cov- 
ering conflict throughout his career, and 
six long years in Iraq, Gilbertson had 
grown numb to the horrors of war. “One 
cadaver was indistinguishable from the 
next,” he writes in the book, “and worse 
still, they’d ceased to shock me.” 

Bedrooms, though, are among our 
most intimate spaces. They are where 
we lay our heads; where we store our 
prizes and our memories; where we 
are most vulnerable. When they are 





left behind, bedrooms are like echoes 
of those who died. 

The idea for Bedrooms began to take 
shape on November 15, 2004, while Gil- 


bertson was on assignment in Fallujah. 
He was climbing the steps of a minaret, 
in which he had been told lay the body 
of an insurgent he was trying to photo- 
graph. A squad of marines escorted Gil- 
bertson, led by lance corporals William 
Miller and Christian Dominguez. As they 
neared the top of the staircase, an enemy 
fighter shot Miller point-blank, splatter- 
ing his blood over Gilbertson, who stood 
a few steps behind. “I was too much in 
shock to photograph Miller ... ” Gilbert- 
son writes, “but if I had taken pictures, 
they would have depicted a crumpled, 
dying man. Those kinds of images show 
the horror and repugnance of war sure 
enough, and I’ve taken many of them. But 
they don’t speak to the larger truth: War 
takes people away from those who love 
them. I came home. So did Dominguez. 


Billy Miller didn’t. I needed to photo- 
graph his absence.” 

Gilbertson sought this absence in 

photographing memorials and graves. 
sut it eluded him. “That work is all 
about the living, about how they’re 
grieving,” he says. “My work was miss- 
ing the central point that they were 
grieving over the absence of somebody. 
How do you shoot that absence?” 

He found his answer in “the only 
space in the family house that is yours 
as a child.” Most of the bedrooms Gilb- 
ertson photographed reflect the average 
age of someone in the service, 21: Lord 
of the Rings posters and sound systems, 
barbells and stuffed animals. 

Gilbertson only photographed rooms 
that were more or less untouched since 
their residents left. He contacted some 
2,000 people, looking for families with 
undisturbed rooms who were open to 
the idea of Gilbertson photographing 
them. “I don’t believe in spirits or ghosts, 





or even god, but these rooms have so 
much power,” he says. “I refuse to touch 
anything in the room. I feel like in some 
ways I’m on an archaeological dig.” 
The photographs have the sense of 
a moment preserved. There are rustled 
sheets, shirts tossed over furniture. In 
one, a dimpled duvet cover gives away 
the spot where Rifleman Paul Donnachie, 
18, sat before heading off to war. The last 
bedroom in the book belongs to Army 
Specialist Ryan Yurchison, 27. It’s plas- 
tered in band posters and scattered with 
the toys of a young man—a Nixon mask, 
bobbleheads, drum sticks. Yurchison 
is the only service member in the book 
who made it home. But by the time he got 
there, he was suffering from post-trau- 
matic stress disorder and an addiction 
to painkillers. He died of an overdose on 
May 22, 2010, in Youngstown, OH. “Ryan 
is the last person in the book because he 


” 


made it home,” says Gilbertson, “but the 


war followed him.” cir 
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Brick by brick 
After years of shrinking ambition, Jeff Bezos has 
The Washington Post thinking global domination 


BY MICHAEL MEYER 
Photograph by Andrew B. Myers 


In April, six months after her family sold the newspaper it had 
controlled for eight decades to Amazon founder Jeff Bezos, Wash- 
ington Post publisher Katharine Weymouth walked onstage in the 
paper’s auditorium to reverse what had been the signature strat- 


egy of her six years at the helm. Since she was named publisher in 





February 2008, a year the newspaper division of The Washington 


Post Company declared a loss of $193 million, Weymouth had 


sought to codify the Post’s identity as a paper “For and 
about Washington.” While touted as a strategy to leverage 
the Post’s brand of national politics reporting in the digital 
era, “For and about Washington” was, in the grand tradition 
of Beltway wordsmithing, a phrase meant to put a positive 
spin on a period of retrenchment. 

As a practical matter, “For and about Washington” meant 
the Post no longer covered stories beyond its circulation area 
unless they had a direct link to political Washington or a fed- 
eral government interest. Exceptions were made for impossi- 
ble-to-ignore events, like school shootings and other catastro- 
phes, but all domestic bureaus were closed and correspondents 
were called home. Digital growth was certainly a goal, but the 
deeper logic of the strategy was that the relative value ofa print 
subscriber trumped that of a digital subscriber. Print continued 
to provide the vast majority of the paper’s revenue, and news- 
room employees were told repeatedly by Weymouth and her 
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deputy, Post president and general manager Steve Hills, that 
preserving this revenue stream was the organization’s central 
priority and hope for continued solvency. Digital growth was 
encouraged to the extent that it fit with the goal of continuing 
to be the dominant news outlet in the DC region. In fact, the 
Post achieved impressive digital growth and a major increase in 
its national audience under this strategy. But it was all achieved 
under the banner of narrowing ambitions, and no amount of 
Pulitzer Prizes or popular new blogs or experimental infusions 
of digital stem cells could make up for this paradox. 

At the time of the sale to Bezos, Donald Graham, Wey- 
mouth’s uncle and the chairman of The Washington Post 
Company, explained that he and his niece felt unsure of the 
direction in which to take the paper, or how to reverse years 
of declining revenues. He had approached Bezos as a buyer, 
he said, because the billionaire could offer deep pockets, a 
digital brain, and, between the two, a way forward. 





Now a Bezos employee, Weymouth’s task onstage that 
April day was to explain to the newsroom that the new way 
forward was effectively the opposite of the course she had 
charted. According to a number of people who heard the talk, 
Weymouth recounted the paper’s efforts under her “For and 
about Washington” strategy before announcing that the Post 
was now “pivoting” to a strategy that focused on dramati- 
cally building its national and international audience. She 
pumped her fist in the air for emphasis and declared, “This 
is the number one priority for the entire company.” 

Later in her presentation, Weymouth displayed a chart 
of the Post’s' Web metrics, with time plotted on the horizon- 
tal axis but no numbers on the vertical axis. (The famously 
secretive Amazon uses such charts to show trends without 
revealing its sales numbers.) The chart tracked unique visi- 
tors and pageviews quarter by quarter starting in 2009. The 
trend line crested slowly toward a peak at the height of the 





2012 presidential election, then continued through peaks 
and valleys until April, the date of the presentation. From 
there, the line shot upward into the Post’s newly imagined 
future, quadrupling its current Web traffic and nearly break- 
ing the bounds of the number-free Y axis. 

Weymouth’s graph was clearly rhetorical, but the Post 
has recently become a place where rhetorical concepts are 
bandied about with excitement and fervor. Editors and 
reporters talk about the Post becoming a “global” paper. 


They say that the Post will create a news “bundle” that will 


repackage all the elements of the print newspaper in a way 
that readers will pay for in digital form. Using tablets and 
other devices, Bezos aims to recreate the intimate, cohe- 
sive, and somewhat linear consumption experience of old 
media in a way that makes sense for digital. The newsroom 
has also been told that the paper will cultivate an audience 
of 100 million unigue visitors. Or paid digital subscribers. 
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One hundred million something. They say that, unlike tra- 
ditional newspaper publishers with their notions of tens 
of thousands or hundreds of thousands, their new owner 
thinks in terms of hundreds of millions. I asked editor Marty 
Baron why the 100-million number kept coming up in my 
conversations. What did it refer to? “We don’t have a set 
goal for a hundred million of anything, okay?” he told me. 
“We just want to grow, that’s all. There’s a desire to increase 
our number of unique visitors by a very significant degree.” 

Given this rather loose mingling of the rhetorical and 
the actual, of the far horizon and the near-term, it’s not 
surprising that the mood at the paper is a mix of excite- 
ment and confusion. By the time of Weymouth’s town-hall 
event in April, the Post had already begun to increase staff 
after a decade of layoffs and buyouts. The hires, aimed at 
Weymouth’s newly acquired goal of expanding the national 
audience, were spread across a mix of aggregation projects, 
blogs, and digital opinion columns, as well as more tradi- 
tional reporting roles, though the common theme of all the 
hires was “digital sensibility,” as Baron likes to say. 

One reporter told me of the inevitable confusion among 
the staff, given Weymouth’s sudden push for a strategy of 





the competition to be 
the best newspaper in 
the country. 
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expansion that is “directly contrary” to the previous one 
of narrowing the paper’s focus. “The pendulum swung all 
the way over and now it’s swinging all the way back again, 
without anyone ever saying how that came to be or why 
we’re doing this other than that we need more traffic,” he 
said. “Everyone’s thrilled that we’re hiring again, and hir- 
ing really good people for the most part. But it’s not clear to 
the rank and file how this comes together into a vision for 
what we want to do and what we want to be. That’s been the 
problem for 15 years.” 

An editor added: “I think Bezos wants us to be everything 
for everyone, the same way Amazon is.” Like many people 
interviewed for this article, the editor was granted anonym- 
ity to allow him to speak candidly. 

Despite the confusion, most everyone agrees that the 
complexities of expansion are a far better problem to have 
than those in the years of retreat. “In the old times,” said 
Cameron Barr, the national editor, referring to a period that 
ended less than a year ago, “I used to militate against the 
word ‘still’ It would come out of people’s mouths all the time 
and it drove me crazy. ‘We still have great reporters. We still 
can do great journalism. We’re still The Washington Post’ I 
had a jihad against the word ‘still? because implicit in that 
word is the idea that we are totally screwed. But now you 
don’t hear the word ‘still’ ” 

In the outside world, reaction to the sale split into twa 
groups: those who couldn’t believe that the Grahams would 
sell the Post, and those who couldn’t believe that a vision- 
ary entrepreneur like Jeff Bezos would want anything to do 
with a newspaper. Inside the Post, the dominant emotion 
was shock at the Graham family’s imminent departure. Don 
Graham, in particular, had served as an institutional father 
figure to thousands of journalists over the years—a kind mil- 
lionaire who wrote personal notes to reporters about their 
high school volleyball write-ups and yearlong investigations. 
He was, by nearly all accounts, a gentleman. 

But owning a newspaper is no longer a gentleman’s game. 
And sadness at the fact that the Post would cease to be “Don’s 
paper” gave way in the newsroom to the wicked thrill of 
casting their lot with a man who had made tens of billions of 
dollars ripping industries apart and remaking them; a man 
preternaturally competitive even by CEO standards who, 
according to Brad Stone’s history of Amazon, The Everything 
Store, told his employees to go after small book publishers 


“the way a cheetah would pursue a sickly gazelle.” 


That this man purchased The Washington Post has the 
potential to be one of the more significant events in the his- 
tory of modern American journalism. At some indiscernible 
point in the last 10 to 15 years, the Post, the newspaper that 
brought down a president, banned out of the competition 
to be the best newspaper in the country and entered into a 
rivalry with its own past. The paper stil/ did great journalism, 
but The New York Times became the country’s only outlet 
with the ambition and the resources to cover the world with 
depth and intelligence. 
Then $250 million changed hands, and the paper that 
bowed out was suddenly captained by the digital-era 
equivalent of Alexander the Great. And not only that, 


AMAZON 
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but it instantly became the only member of an industry fac- 
ing massive digital transformation to be owned by a man 
who had wrought that transformation—and who had the 
money to do it again. It went from being a newspaper in 
retreat to being the only legacy media company in America 
that can consider itself a technology property. 

The Post is once again hungry to be a dominant force in 
American journalism, and the newsroom senses that the 
Graham era has been sealed off behind them, The only way 
out is to move forward. “I think Bezos is giving us a chance 
to show what we would have done if we had had that runway 
all along,” one editor said. “If we don’t figure it out, I would 
not blame the owner for replacing all of us.” 


LISTEN TO WHAT BEZOS SAYS, OR WATCH WHERE HE PUTS 
his money and directs his focus, and you can see how he’s 
starting to overlay the brilliance of Amazon onto the scaf- 
folding of The Washington Post. The journalism isn’t what he 
plans to revamp, or necessarily invest significant new funds 
in—the new hires notwithstanding—at least initially. His 
main focus is the pipeline: reaching the maximum number 
of customers by putting the Post’s journalism in a package 
(a tablet, a mobile site) that will draw the greatest number 
of readers. As it has been with Amazon, his obsession at the 
Post is finding a way to integrate a product into millions of 
people’s lives in a way they haven’t yet experienced. 

The seeds of this vision were evident in Bezos’ first visit to 
the Post in early September 2013, one month prior to the offi- 
cial change of ownership last October. Throughout two days 
of meetings, Bezos worked to reassure journalists that “the 
values of the Post don’t need changing,” while at the same 
time indicating that this would be a very different era at the 
paper—one focused on the kind of growth and obsession 
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with the customer that have defined Amazon. The unstated 
purpose of Bezos’ visit was to convince the Post newsroom, 
its readers, and the wider media world that these two cul- 
tures were compatible. 

Throughout his visit, Bezos repeatedly made reference 
to a “new golden era” at the paper. He had breakfast with 
the iconic investigative reporter Bob Woodward, and took 
notes as Woodward read from a 14-point memo detailing 
his advice on matters like harnessing the reporting capacity 
of the newsroom. At a lunch meeting with about 20 senior 
editors, Cameron Barr, the national editor, asked Bezos what 
his sense was of the Post’s potential audience: “Was it the 
United States? Was it the English-speaking world?” Bezos 
indicated that it was the English-speaking world. 

At the climax of the visit, Bezos took the same stage Wey- 
mouth would take in April and addressed the assembled 
newsroom. A 92-year-old Ben Bradlee, the Post’s executive 
editor during its former golden era, sat in the front row, along 
with his successor, Leonard Downie Jr., who had expanded 
the newsroom to more than 1,000 employees before initiating 
the cutting that would eventually bring it down to around 600. 

Bezos spoke without notes in a Q&A session that ran more 
than an hour. Throughout his talk, he displayed an uncanny 
attunement to the anxieties of the assembled reporters and 
editors. He encouraged them to cover both Amazon and him- 
self aggressively, explaining that he was comfortable simul- 
taneously running a secretive company and owning a news- 
paper, because he believed that “powerful minds can contain 
powerful inconsistencies.” He said the Post’s customers 
should be readers, not advertisers; that the print paper was 
an “evolved,” “important” product; and that both the local 
and national missions of the Post were not only compatible 
but essential. He said that continued cutting would only lead 
to irrelevance, that the Post would have to work to cultivate 
a younger audience, and that success meant growth. “What 
has been happening over the last few years can’t continue to 
happen,” he insisted. “All businesses need to be young forever. 
If your customer base ages with you, you’re Woolworth’s.” 
He said that he would work to make the Post a “daily ritual” 
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that readers would pay for—in effect promising to take his 
new employees on a quest for the holy grail of digital-era 
journalism. He offered to be their partner in returning the 
Post to its former dominance: “It is super clear to me already 
that people are eager for a golden era.... What it means we 
still need to figure out.” 

The Post journalists were ready to compete, and Bezos 
was offering them the mandate and the resources to do that. 
One word in particular from Bezos’ visit that reporters and 
editors latched onto was “runway,” the idea that he would 
encourage and fund experimentation, and even failure, on 
the way to success. He told them that he was “stubborn on 
vision, but flexible on detail.” 

After the visit, Bezos, who declined to be interviewed for 
this article, returned to Seattle and the newsroom began 
adapting wish-list items that had been accumulating for 
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years to the vague contours of the new owner’s upbeat vision. 
Baron conducted a series of brainstorming sessions in which 
he welcomed top editors from across the newsroom to the 
“dream factory.” What emerged from these sessions was com- 
piled into a list of about three-dozen new ideas that included 
expansions of successful digital franchises, like Chris Cilliz- 
za’s politics blog The Fix and Ezra Klein’s Wonkblog (Klein 
has since left the Post), and some things that had worked at 
other digital outlets, such as aggregation desks and contribu- 
tor networks, 

Wish list in hand, Baron, Weymouth, Steve Hills, and 
Shailesh Prakash, the Post's chief information officer and 
technology vice president, flew to Seattle and spent the better 
part of two days with Bezos and members of his team. While 
known for delivering cutting one-liners during meetings such 
as, “Does it surprise you that you don’t know the answer to 
that question?” Bezos was, by all accounts, gracious, and even 
hosted the team from the Post at his house for pancakes. 

Bezos reviewed the list of proposed initiatives from the 
newsroom, nixing some and urging further development of 
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others on the way to forming a new budget. Baron says he 
came away from the weekend in Seattle with a clear sense 
of what the Post’s mission would be in the coming year: It 
had to have “a more expansive national vision” in order to 
achieve the ultimate goal of substantially growing its digital 
audience. Baron brought this directive back to the news- 
room, and the editors set about building a plan for 2014, a 
year managing editor Kevin Merida dubbed “the year of 
ambition.” At one point in the budgeting process, Bezos even 
admonished the leadership for not thinking big enough. “1 
think that we had been in the mode of sort of watching our 
pennies,” Baron told me. “We were just being more cautious 
at the beginning so he came back with an indication that we 
should be more ambitious.” 

A memo from Baron to the staff in January was the 
clearest indication of the direction in which the paper was 


Steve Hills The mantra of the 
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headed. The new owner wanted to grow and think big, but 
not necessarily in the ways that newsrooms have tradition- 
ally done those things. The paper would maintain its inves- 
tigative capacity and local reporting. But the focus of invest- 
ment would be on projects with potential for massive digital 
growth. The origin of many of the hires could be traced toa 
phrase Bezos had used several times during his visit to the 


Post in September, when he said that the newsroom needed 
to “take advantage of the gifts the internet gives us.” The 
somewhat mystical phrase simply refers to projects that 
are designed to draw a disproportionate amount of traffic 
per journalist. 

Three projects in particular fit this description. Fred Bar- 
bash, a former Post reporter and editor, was hired back to 
head a team of aggregator-reporters working an overnight 
shift to jump on stories generated by newsrooms around the 
world, and present them to the Post’s readers every morn- 
ing. The blog, called Morning Mix, quickly became the most 
popular feature on the website. Editor Justin Bank heads a 
similar, but smaller, team that works from 8am to midnight. 
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The Post also recently launched PostEverything, an 
online opinion section led by former National Journal exec- 
utive editor Adam Kushner. While originally conceived in 
internal conversations as a contributor network, the idea 
evolved into Kushner and two assignment editors soliciting a 
daily torrent of essays from experts on a wide range of topics, 
from politics and economics to things you didn’t even realize 
someone could be an expert in. 

Some in the newsroom see these projects as a threat to 
the Post’s identity, or at the very least, a dilution of it. The 
local staff in particular, considered the heart of the Graham 
family’s paper, sensed that the organization’s momentum 
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was shifting elsewhere. It remained the biggest staff and is 
not being cut. But apparently the editors and reporters had 
taken Bezos’ words to heart: “We can’t be in survival mode. 
We have to be in growth mode.” 

Fielding complaints in a meeting shortly after the Wey- 
mouth town hall, local editor Mike Seme] told his staff that 
the best way for them to be included in this period of digital 
growth was to pitch their stories so that they’d be of interest 
to a national audience. One reporter argued that this would 
be impossible for the bulk of Metro stories. Semel agreed, 
but said the staff should strive to meet the needs of local 
readers while putting stories in a context that could gain 
national attention. 

By the end of this year, the Post will have added more than 
36 new newsroom positions to its staff of roughly 600. I told 
Baron that it struck me that, while there had been a number 
of strong reporting hires, the bulk of the expansion thus far 
seemed to be geared toward building a Web audience rather 
than the ultimate goal of producing a “daily ritual” people 
would want in the form of a “bundle.” 

“T’d say that’s fundamentally accurate,” he replied. “But 
there are different timeframes. There is the immediate 
timeframe and there’s the longer timeframe. Just because 
you’re doing something in the immediate timeframe 


doesn’t mean that you don’t have a notion as to what you 
might do next.” 

Still, it didn’t seem like an investment meant to build a 
national paper in the way that The New York Times was a 
national paper. No one is talking about reopening domestic 
or foreign bureaus, for instance. Could this truly be consid- 
ered an expansionist era without a desire to compete on that 
level? “Well, we’re in a different era. We’re in a digital era,’ 
Baron said, before going on to list numerous hires that are 
beyond the “gifts of the internet” realm. There have been 
new reporting positions in the business section, including 
a reporter based in Silicon Valley, as well as hires to cover 
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national sports and the rehiring of Post alumnus and Pulit- 
zer Prize-winner Robin Ghivan to cover fashion. Not long 
after the sale, the politics staff poached star reporter Robert 
Costa from National Review, where he had recently won a 
substantial following with his coverage of the government 
shutdown. Existing positions are still filled with strong hires, 
such as National Journal’s Ben Terris, who was brought on 
to write about politics for the Style section. 

Then Baron said, “If what you’re asking is, in order to 
grow substantially at the national level do we have to repli- 

cate The New York Times structure, the answer is no.” 

I asked Cameron Barr to help me understand the logic of 
the current expansion. “We’re clearly in Get Big Fast mode,” 
he said, referring to the cri de coeur of Amazon’s early years 
in business, when it rapidly expanded its share of the book 
market on the way to selling just about everything else. 
Another editor told me, “The logic of the current expansion 
is Amazonian. We’re going to get big and then figure out 
what to do with it.” 

Other aspects of the Post are already Amazonian. Remi- 
niscent of Bezos’ detailed involvement with designers of 
Amazon products like the Kindle, some of the new owner’s 
most frequent interactions with the Post are not with Wey- 
mouth or Hills, but considerably farther down the chain, 
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where he checks in personally with developers working on 
the Post’s new tablet app. Bezos functions almost as a chief 
product officer for this new effort, which has the potential 
to serve as an early step toward his idea of reimagining how 
consumers interact with news. 

Shailesh Prakash, the chief information officer, has 
become an increasingly public figure in recent months, por- 
trayed by tech-news site VentureBeat as joining Bezos at the 

“helm” of the Post’s digital transformation. As with Bezos and 
the tablet developers, Prakash says his talks with his new 
boss sometimes get into the weeds: “On an as-needed basis, I 
definitely talk to him about product features and technology 
and tools on a fairly detailed level. 

“It’s wonderful to have an owner who fundamentally 
believes that it’s not just content that will differentiate us,” 
he continued, “but also the design and the technology of how 
that content is presented, the speed at which it is presented, 
the quality of the products that present that content.” In 
other words, in most newsrooms, journalism is the engine 
and technology essentially functions in service of that jour- 
nalism. At Bezos’ Washington Post, it seems, those two forces 
will find equilibrium. 

This helps explain why Prakash thinks, somewhat para- 
doxically, that he understands what the Post needs to do 
better than he understands where it is going: “I don’t think 
any of us in the exec team or, in my opinion, Jeff himself, 
have prescriptive guidance on what the trajectory is. The 
techniques and the philosophy and the tactics to get there 
are more well understood.” 

Bezos encouraged Prakash to open a skunk works team 
in New York called wpnyc, where the Post can draw from 

the city’s considerable tech talent pool. Here again, this is 

similar to the “remote development centers” Bezos set up to 
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work on projects for Amazon. The New York office is at work 
on the Post’s website redesign, as well out-of-the-box ideas 
for improving readers’ experience with premium advertis- 
ing. Prakash also says that Bezos has invested in a “state of 
the art” data platform, and that he has “a couple of PhDs” 
working to give the paper an advantage in Big Data. Anyone 
interested in seeing how consumer data might be used in the 
hands of Jeff Bezos can go to Amazon.com and watch the 
company’s algorithms try to predict their desires. 

This focus on data aligns with yet another distinctly 
Amazonian business initiative the Post has recently under- 
taken. Beginning in March, it announced a partner program 
that now gives free access to the Post’s website and mobile 
apps to the subscribers of nearly 100 newspapers around 
the country, including The Dallas Morning News, the Min- 
neapolis Star-Tribune, and The Denver Post. Not only does 
this program give the Post huge potential market penetra- 
tion at very little cost, but it turns audience that might oth- 
erwise be fly-by users into logged-in, data-rich subscribers. 
The Post now talks of expanding the program to any type 
of subscription service that consumers may have, making 
the newspaper that was once “For and about Washington” 
into the high-quality, paywall-free national newspaper of 
every subscriber to services like Netflix or Spotify or, yes, 
Amazon Prime. 

Plenty of change is still to come. A CEO who prides himself 
on thinking long-term has owned the Post for nine months, 
and the senior management team that led the paper during 
a markedly different era remains in place. As one executive 
at a competing media company suggested: “How can you 
spend $250 million on a product that is being sold to you by 
people who say, ‘We don’t have answers,’ and then leave it 
with the people who don’t have answers?” 

During one of my interviews with Hills, I pressed him on 
arumor I had heard that Bezos had agreed to keep him and 
Weymouth for one year after the sale. I told him that I wasn’t 
implying that this was necessarily their departure date, but 
wanted to know if the one-year timeline was accurate and, 
if so, who it applied to. He responded that the one-year offer 
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applied to the “executive team,” and that it was actually for 
“calendar year 2014.” I then asked Baron if the one-year offer 
had been made to him. He said he never spoke to Bezos about 
his employment situation, and that Bezos’ encouragement to 
stay on as editor came to him through Weymouth. After I 
reached out to Baron, Hills then emailed me to “clarify” his 
statement, saying he had misspoke and there was never any 
one-year offer. 

Baron gets positive reviews from nearly every journalist 
I interviewed for this story, on the record or otherwise. As 
Marc Fisher, a senior editor, put it, “Everyone can point to 
things that changed for the better once Marty established 
himself. Trying to subdivide into changes pre- and post- 
purchase, that’s much harder.” 

Weymouth declined to discuss her longevity at the Post, 
saying of Bezos that she serves “at his pleasure.” Throughout 
our discussion she seemed remarkably focused on the same 
challenges that had occupied her before the sale. I asked 
her what her role has been since the ownership transition 
and she responded, “I think from my perspective at least, it 
really doesn’t change. Don was my boss, whatever it was, a 
year ago, and obviously the board [of The Washington Post 
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Company], and now Jeff is the owner and boss.” 

“So your answer in short is... ?” 

“T have a different boss,” she responded. 

I asked her about the change in mindset a publisher must 
go through when turning from an environment where cuts 
were an inevitability to one of expansion, thinking she’d 
talk enthusiastically about what its like to hire again, or the 
promise of some new initiative. It seemed like the kind of 
question ripe for a ready-made response. 

“I would say it’s not quite that simple,” she said. “He’s not 
stupid. We still have to cut costs. There’s no question that 
over time we still have to continue to cut costs as our busi- 
ness shifts from print to digital.” 

She’s right, of course. Despite the almost eerie brilliance of 
maneuvers like the partner program, Bezos has said he’s not 
yet prepared for a “multi-decade” commitment. There’s no 
real outline for a sustainable, profitable, global-news brand 
to emerge from the initiatives that have launched thus far. A 
news bundle that people and advertisers can put their dol- 
lars behind to an extent that it sustains a 600-plus-person 
newsroom is at this point a dream. The printed Post may well 
continue to lose circulation. Its ad rates will likely continue 
to decline. In the meantime, the expansion will increase costs. 

There’s another matter that will likely remain unknown 
for some time, and that is the long-term intentions of the new 
owner. As Fredrick Kunkle, a Post reporter and co-chair of the 
Washington-Baltimore Newspaper Guild, told me, “We still 
don’t know which Jeff Bezos we’re going to get.” Will it be the 
literature-loving multibillionaire who charmed the Post news- 
room with fresh insights and wit and promises of runway and a 
new golden era? Will it be the brutal capitalist whose company 
seems bent on laying waste to every competitor (and even part- 
ner) in sight? In journalism’s current business environment, 
would the best possible scenario for the Post be a mix of both? 

Steven Ginsberg, the Post’s senior politics editor, 
expressed a hopeful sentiment toward the new regime that’s 
shared by much of the newsroom. “We aren’t being asked to 
undo anything,” he told me. “We’re being asked to do more 
of what we’d been doing. What we feel now is that we can 
fill out all the ambitions that we have had.” 

When I spoke with managing editor Kevin Merida, he 
said that he felt the narrative of a “Bezos era” was overstated, 
both inside and outside the newsroom. A lot of changes were 
happening, sure, but the journalism wasn’t being done by Jeff 
Bezos. It was being done by The Washington Post. 

I mentioned this to Baron. “I think it’s premature to 
declare an era when someone’s only owned the organiza- 
tion for seven months,” he said. “It’s kind of like we’re feel- 
ing our way and someone may look back and say, ‘That’s the 
beginning of the Bezos era; or they may look back and say, 


’ 


‘I’d be hard-pressed to call that an era’ I don’t think we can 


pronounce yet on if it’s a Bezos era or not.” 
The better question is not how long the Bezos era will last 
but what can be accomplished within it. cur 





MICHAEL MEYER Is a CJR staff writer. (Disclosure: CJR’s editor 
in chief, Elizabeth Spayd, served as the Post's managing editor 
before joining the magazine.) 
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The ghosts of Iraq 


In the wake of the Iraq wMD debacle, the press has been hesitant 
to report decisively on violence in Syria | 


BY CHRIS MOSSA 


Coverage of chemical weapons in Syria is in some ways a story of redemption. For major news 


organizations, it’s a chance to shake free the demons left over from their reporting in the lead- 
up to war in Iraq. In the months before the large-scale chemical attack in Damascus that killed 
hundreds in August 2013, newsrooms went to great lengths to caveat any reporting about the use 
of chemical weapons in Syria, always cautious to stop short of confirmation. 4 When the world 
wanted clarity about chemical weapons use in Syria, newsrooms held back, hyperaware of the 


consequences of being wrong. But the media’s preoccupa- 
tion with whether and how chemical weapons were used 
also stole attention from the brutality of barrel bombs, 
forced starvation, and other conventional weapons that have 
accounted for 99 percent of Syria’s war dead. The focus on 
the geopolitical ramifications of chemical weapons in some 
ways masked the true scale of the tragedy on the ground. 

A decade earlier, the media reported freely about the 
likelihood that Saddam Hussein possessed weapons of mass 
destruction. That reporting gave credence to claims by the 
Bush administration, Great Britain, and the United Nations 
that Hussein had lied about his chemical, nuclear, and bio- 
logical arsenals, and that he posed an imminent danger to 
world peace. It took a brutal war and a bloody occupation 
to determine that Hussein had no wmp. 

In the aftermath of that catastrophic war, the Western 
media’s gullibility swelled into one of its biggest blunders 
in at least a decade. The press wasn’t going to make that 
mistake again when allegations surfaced that Syria’s known 
stockpile of chemical weapons might be deployed in its 
escalating civil war. On August 20, 2012, President Obama 
issued a warning that echoed similar language in the run-up 
to Iraq: “We have been very clear to the Assad regime, but 
also to other players on the ground, that a red line for us if 
we start seeing a whole bunch of chemical weapons moving 
around or being utilized. That would change my calculus. 
That would change my equation.” 
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Newsrooms were acutely aware of the parallels. “Given 
the American experience of the Iraq war, we did not want to 
build a case for war that, when looked at carefully, may have 
been based on faulty evidence,” said Peter Gelling, Middle 
East and Africa editor at the time at GlobalPost’s site devoted 
to world news. 

Other editors and reporters overseeing coverage of Syria’s 
war when fragmentary reports of chemical use first surfaced 
exercised similar restraint. “There was kind of a consensus 
among us that we need to be really cautious,” said Joby War- 
rick, a former national security reporter at The Washington 
Post who covered the run-up to the Iraq war. The Iraq expe- 
rience had left him and others at the paper with a sense of 
the pitfalls of overly definitive coverage 

By December 2012, the first fragmentary reports emerged 
from Syrian activists and “citizen media” that small and mod- 
erate-sized gas attacks were being carried out in the context of 
a widespread, increasingly brutal, and complex civil war. Did 
the reports constitute a breach of Obama’s red line? Typically, 
the media might try to answer such a war-or-peace question 
independently. Yet early reports of chemical use arose at a 
time when kidnapping and violence made it difficult for US 
and European reporters to travel in Syria’s rebel-held zones, 
where most of the worst fighting raged. 

Absent eyewitness accounts of their own, Western newspa- 
pers and broadcasters could draw on video and testimony from 
Syrian media. An analysis of citizen- and activist-media reports 








Seeing is believing Jobar, Syria, April 16, 2013. On the frontlines of Jobar, a suburb of Damascus, Free Syrian Army rebels treat their 
exposure to chemical weapons used by the Assad regime with eye drops of prednisolone acetate, an anti-imflammatory drug. 


of chemical weapons attacks in Syria between December 2012 
and June 2013 found a dozen cases where multiple sources 
reported the same attack. Yet because most Western outlets 
had neither their own reporters on the ground nor any way 
to conduct medical or scientific tests of alleged victims, they 
often held back, sometimes citing “allegations” of attacks but 
often not reporting them at all. 

As late as April 2013, after multiple allegations of chemi- 
cal weapons use, the editorial board at The New York Times 
urged restraint, calling the evidence against Assad thin and 
reminding readers of the false claims made before the Iraq 
invasion. The Times was heavily criticized for inadequately 
challenging the Bush administration’s “evidence” during the 
Iraq debate. In an extraordinary editors’ note in May 2004, 
the paper acknowledged that some of its reporting was less 
than rigorous, insufficiently qualified, and too reliant on 
sources with a strong tilt toward regime change. Redemp- 
tion for Irag came by way of an abundance of caution in Syria. 


New media and old 

The Syrian conflict has played out in a very different media 
environment than the one that prevailed in 2002 and 2003. 
The barriers between citizens and professional journalists 
have collapsed. Much of what the world knows about the Syr- 
ian conflict has come from unverified videos, social-media 


postings, and citizen-media accounts. Monitoring groups like 
the Violations Documentation Center and the Syrian Network 
for Human Rights document the war from the ground. Other 
organizations, like the Syrian Observatory for Human Rights 
and the Brown Moses blog, report from outside Syria but lever- 
age contacts within the country and technology platforms like 
Google Earth imagery to verify the raw content they receive. 

Yet newsrooms have struggled with how to apply traditional 
verification standards to volumes of content from unknown 
sources. “I can’t look at a video and know when it was shot, 
where it was shot, who was shooting it, whether what I’m 
looking at was really there or planted there,” said Michael 
Slackman, deputy foreign editor at The New York Times. 

Citizen reporting from inside Syria could be thorough and 
convincing. But it could also be biased, because many of the cit- 
izen journalists were also activists seeking Assad’s overthrow. 

In spring 2013, when the French and British governments 
said they had biological evidence that chemical weapons 
had been used, the Times tried to independently verify the 
claims by sending a reporter to southern Turkey to assess the 
chain of custody for material leaving the country for testing. 
(“Chain of custody” refers to the collection and transport of 
biological samples that may contain evidence of a chemical 
attack; such samples have to be handled according to certain 
protocols to be considered reliable.) 
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The Times’ reporter couldn’t confirm that the samples 
were legitimate, so the paper decided not to report that 
chemical weapons had been used. Instead, it described the 
underlying facts about the alleged use of chemical weapons 
as far from clear. That became the media’s approach: report 
the allegations but heavily qualify them. 

The Assad government rarely granted visas, and when it 
did, it monitored and restricted the movements of reporters 
it allowed in, And travelling unauthorized over the border 
through Turkey had become a deadly game of journalistic 
roulette. Sixty-four journalists have been killed in Syria since 
2011, according to the Committee to Protect Journalists, 
making Syria the deadliest country in the world for reporters. 

Three news organizations—Le Monde, the BBC, and Glo- 
balPost—managed to get reporters into places where chemi- 
cal weapons allegedly were being used. Their reporting last 
year was more vivid and more detailed than their competi- 
tors’. Yet even these intrepid reporters typically had to qual- 
ify their reporting because of the difficulty of establishing 
scientifically that chemicals like the highly lethal sarin had 
been used, as witnesses and victims described. 

Tracey Shelton had been sneaking in and out of Syria for 
months reporting for GlobalPost when she filed a story in 
late April 2013 claiming that chemical weapons had been 
used in Sheikh Magsoud, a neighborhood on the northern 
edge of Aleppo. Her editors scrolled through cellphone 
images and interviews Shelton had conducted with eyewit- 
nesses and fighters, all of which provided a hideous account 
of violence and suffering. Fully aware of the consequences of 
reporting definitively that chemical weapons had been used, 
Shelton’s editors brought in medical experts to evaluate the 
symptoms described in the reporting. ‘They concluded that 
it seemed unlikely that the attack involved sarin, a banned 
chemical weapon believed to be prominent in Syria’s arsenal. 

‘Tremors and constricted pupils—a condition called myo- 
sis—are the primary indicators of sarin exposure. While 
some victims described tremors, no one, including the 
doctors Shelton interviewed, had reported myosis. They 
also confirmed that a sarin gas attack, as was alleged in the 
reporting, would affect anyone who had come into contact 
with it, including rescue workers. A small amount could be 
lethal. The number of survivors seemed inconsistent with a 
sarin attack. The headline on Shelton’s story reflected the 
lingering doubts: “Syria: The horrific chemical weapons 
attack that probably wasn’t a chemical weapons attack.” 

Jan Pannell, a reporter at the BBC, snuck into Syria in May 
2013. He went to Sarageb to investigate the alleged April 29 
attack. Pannell met with victims who claimed that a govern- 
ment helicopter dropped at least two chemical canisters on 
the town. He was shown videos of the attack and its after- 
math. He interviewed residents and rebel fighters exten- 
sively, and sent all of the footage to a former British military 
officer with expertise in chemical weapons. That expert had 
also reviewed evidence collected from other alleged attacks 
and believed that, taken together, it was likely that sarin or 
another nerve agent had been used. The BBc reported all of 
this at the time, but also included the caveat that it was impos- 
sible to verify the victims’ accounts. 
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It took two courageous French reporters to break through 
the fog. Jean-Philippe Remy. and Laurent Van der Stockt, 
reporters at Le Monde, snuck into Syria in April 2013 and 
did not resurface for two months. When they did, they car- 
ried urine samples that a French laboratory later confirmed 
contained evidence of exposure to chemical weapons. After 
months of qualified reporting, Le Monde reported—conclu- 
sively—that chemical weapons had been used. 

On August 21, 2013, hundreds of people died in a chemi- 
cal attack launched outside Damascus. Doctors treating 
victims who arrived choking at local hospitals concluded 
that a nerve agent had been used. Videos showing mass 
burials of shrouded corpses rocketed around the world. 
Eventually, the United Nations affirmed that the attack 
involved chemical weapons banned under international 
law. The United States, Britain, France, and other gov- 
ernments today assert—and most media accounts of the 
August 21 attack now report as fact—that Assad’s forces 
were responsible for the atrocity. 

The attack changed the course of the Syrian war. To 
avoid intervention by the West, Assad agreed to place his 
chemical weapons stocks under UN control and export 


‘them for destruction. Assad seemingly capitulated on chem- 


ical weapons in order to continue prosecuting a grisly con- 
ventional war that has claimed the lives of 150,000 people 
and displaced over nine million. 

For some of the war’s chroniclers, Obama’s focus on 
chemical weapons remains frustrating. “They’re completely 
destroying a city of three million people with these barrel 
bombs,” said Liz Sly of The Washington Post, referring to 
Aleppo. “That’s not banned, nobody’s called any red lines, 
and people think that somehow something has been done 
because chemical weapons were solved.” 

Many editors and reporters echoed Sly’s frustrations. 
While a shaky compromise may rid Syria of chemical 
weapons, the conflict has devolved into an appalling war 
of attrition. Conventional weapons, such as barrel bombs 
dropped indiscriminately from airplanes on civilian neigh- 
borhoods, have overwhelmed a traumatized Syrian popu- 
lation. Casualty counts from conventional fighting have far 
exceeded the damage done by chemical weapons. Citizen 
media have lately flooded the internet with reports that 
the Syrian government is loading barrel bombs with chlo- 
rine gas and dropping them from helicopters. Western 
reporters are doing what they can to verify these latest 
alleged atrocities. 

In May, France’s foreign minister, Laurent Fabius, 
declared during a visit to the White House that, “We have 
at least 14 indications that in recent weeks new chemical 
weapons in a smaller scale have been used—in particular 
chlorine.” He made no mention, however, of any red line. csr 


CHRIS Mossa is a freelance journalist and a student at Columbia Jour- 
nalism School. This piece is part of a four-month study, completed by the 
author and 26 of his fellow students, of the media’s coverage of chemi- 
cal weapons attacks in the Syrian war. The entire study can be found at 
reportingtheredline.com. John Albert, Pierre Bienaimé, Portia Crowe, 
Joanna Plucinska, Ameena Qayyum, Younjoo Sang, Marie Shabaya, and 
Manon Verchot contributed reporting to this article. 


Are we journalists first? 


The longstanding debate about whether and when a reporter 
can intervene in a story is rekindled in the age of inequality 


BY ALEXIS SOBEL FITTS AND NICOLA PRING 


In the fall of 1997, the Los Angeles Times published an ambitious 6,500-word front-page fea- 
ture on the lives of the children of drug addicts. It was written by a young reporter named 


Sonia Nazario, who was the Times’ urban-affairs writer. She was no stranger to the kind of 


journalism that pressed her hard against human suffering, beyond the codified barriers that 


- separate source and subject. Three years earlier, while working on a similarly immersive 
series on childhood hunger, she watched while one family ate three hotdogs, total, for dinner. 


She watched children beg their way into play dates for the 
promise of a meal. She watched a teacher handing out apples 
be thronged by more hungry students than he could feed. 

She never offered help. When a photographer she was 
working with gave a bag of groceries to one family, Naz- 
ario felt he had crossed an ethical line. “I think what was 
beaten into me early as a reporter was you don’t intervene 
or change a story that you’re writing about,” says Nazario. 
As she would patiently explain to each subject at the begin- 
ning of her reporting, she was there to observe, to tell a story 
that alerts the public to problems and hopefully motivates 
others to address those problems. It is a traditional notion 
of objectivity that has been American journalism’s defining 
ideal for more than a century. 

But the details Nazario gathered in “Orphans of Addic- 
tion,” the piece on the children of addicts, were chilling. She 
wrote about children being slapped and sleeping on a urine- 
and semen-soaked mattress; a 3-year-old named Tamika 
Triggs cut her foot on glass and was left to tend to the wound 
herself. The most troubling scene, a photograph taken while 
Nazario was absent, showed a man brushing Triggs’ teeth 
with her HIV-positive mother’s toothbrush. Her mother had 
left the room to deal with her bleeding gums. 

Readers were understandably outraged. But instead of 
training their ire at the government agencies whose job it 
was to protect children, they went after Nazario. Hundreds 
of readers wrote to the Times criticizing her for not stopping 


the abuse; some included toothbrushes with their letters. 
“Was winning an award so important to you that you would 
risk the life of a 3-year-old child to do so?” wrote one. A 
child-welfare investigator filed a complaint with the police 
against Nazario. The pushback against the story was so fer- 
vent that the American Journalism Review published a piece 
that took Nazario to task for her failure to intervene. 

The irony is that Nazario’s story had real impact: Within 
24 hours of its publication, child-abuse reports in Los Ange- 
les County increased by 20 percent, and eventually rose 45 
percent. The county ordered an audit of the Child Welfare 
Agency and reorganized its reporting hotlines. More federal 
and state funds were allocated to programs for addicted 
mothers. The story also improved the lives of the families 
she’d profiled: The county placed Tamika Triggs in a foster 
home; her mother was admitted to a choice rehabilitation 
program. She had forced her readers to empathize and moti- 
vated agencies to action—in many ways a best-case scenario 
for what such journalism can accomplish. “If you can put 
people in the middle of the misery and have them watch that 
misery unfold, that’s often the most compelling way to write 
about these kinds of stories,” says Nazario. 

Yet it’s not hard to understand why readers balked at how 
Nazario handled her uncomfortably close portrayal of the 
poor. For one thing, it is human nature to want to help some- 
one who is suffering. But such stories also contain complex 
and controversial questions of race, class, and power. The 
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What would you do? This image of a man brushing a girl's teeth with the toothbrush of the girl’s HIV-positive mother, from Sonia 
Nazario's 1997 series on children of drug addicts, outraged readers who wondered why the journalists didn’t do something to stop it. 


journalists who pursue them may consider their motives 
clear—to focus attention on societal problems in the hopes 
that they will be solved. But beyond the profession, the inter- 
pretation of motives and results when a (typically white) 
middle-class journalist presumes to tell the story of a poor 
family (often black or Latino) can be something quite differ- 
ent. Where the journalist sees dispassionate truth-telling, a 
reader may see exploitation or judgment. 

The tradition of immersive reporting goes back to the rise of 
modern American journalism in the 19th century, and the role 
of the journalist within the genre—particularly when covering 
the poor—has always been a matter of some debate. Nellie Bly 
stunned readers when she feigned mental illness to expose 
conditions in mental institutions, embedding herself in Black- 
well’s Island Insane Asylum to write Ten Days ina Mad-House, 
the famous New York World series that eventually became a 
book. It was a feat that changed journalism at the time, but 
the ethics of her intimate immersion would undoubtedly be 
scrutinized differently today. How the Other Half Lives, the 
1890 book by journalist and social reformer Jacob Riis that 
documented poverty on New York’s Lower East Side, is widely 
hailed as groundbreaking for Riis’ intimacy with his subjects. 
In the decades following its publication, the city reformed ten- 
ement housing and sweatshops, 

At the time of Riis’ work, objectivity was only just emerg- 
ing as journalism’s guiding principle, but Riis—who had been 
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trained in traditional newspaper journalism, having worked as 
a police reporter for The New York Evening Sun after coming 
to the United States in the 1870s—did not look at his subjects 
through the empathic lens one might expect from a reporter 
crusading on behalf of the poor. He blamed the poor, in part, 
for their plight; he wrote with racial insensitivity about Chi- 
nese and Italian immigrants. And in describing tenements in 
the introduction to his book, Riis wrote that they “throw off a 
scum of forty thousand human wrecks to the island asylums 
and workhouses year by year ... to prey upon our charities.” 
A century later, the “objectivity” that failed to temper Riis’ 


judgment of the poor was, for better and for worse, the law of 


the media land. It was precisely the detachment that objec- 
tive journalism dictates that fueled the criticism of Nazario’s 
story about children of addicts. In the years since her story 
appeared, the grip of strictly defined objectivity on journal- 
ism has been weakened by the democratizing effects of the 
internet—and has been thoroughly dismissed by many in the 
digital vanguard as an impossible ideal that rendered jour- 
nalism lifeless and riddled with false equivalency. Once the 
public was able to talk back to journalists, the argument goes, 
the idea that one reporter gets to tell the definitive story of 
anything—let alone something as sprawling and intractable 
as poverty—seemed a relic of the 20th century. 

But the debate about what journalists who cover the poor 
owe their subjects remains unsettled, and the answer is as 
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important today as ever. Income inequality, rising steadily 
since the 1970s, is now at its highest level in America since 
1928. If one of journalism’s duties is to hold the public 
accountable for the realities of democracy, then it is crucial 
to tell the stories of those who are losing out. This year’s 
Pulitzer Prizes suggested as much, with five awards given to 
stories of poverty and inequality—from a Tampa Bay Times 
investigation into the squalid conditions of housing allocated 
for the city’s homeless population to Eli Saslow’s compre- 
hensive series on food stamps in The Washington Post. 

Reporting that takes readers inside the lives of the poor is 
arguably journalism’s most powerful tool to illustrate what 
might otherwise be just a statistic. “Inequality is a chart on 
FiveThirtyEight.com if it doesn’t also include the voice of 
that person who is struggling, with a job at McDonald’s, to 
feed, clothe, and house a small child,” says Bruce Shapiro, 
who runs The Dart Center for Journalism and Trauma, a 
nonprofit whose mission is to improve media coverage of 
trauma, violence, and conflict. 


When a junkie he was 
interviewing went into 
withdrawal and threw 
up, David Simon gave him 
money to go get high. 


But that type of coverage also forces journalists into 
unsettled ethical terrain. Last fall, when New York Times 
reporter Andrea Elliott published “Invisible Child,” a 
28,000-word profile of Dasani Coates, a 12-year-old home- 
less girl in Brooklyn, the Times’ Public Editor said it was the 
longest investigation the paper had ever published all at once. 
The paper partnered with the Legal Aid Society to collect the 
donations that poured in for Coates, who overnight became 
a symbol of inequality in America. (Wearing a fur-trimmed 
coat, she was presented as a guest of honor at New York City 
Public Advocate Letitia James’ inauguration in January.) 

When the piece was snubbed by the Pulitzers, though, 
some journalists tore into Elliott’s process, much as people 
had torn into Nazario’s process 15 years earlier: Why hadn’t 
she used Coates’ last name? Had Elliott’s presence allowed 
Coates to interact differently with the world? And where had 
the reporter been when the child found herself in danger? 
cJR published two articles on its website that captured the 
polarized reaction to the piece, one that criticized what the 
writer and others saw as the Times’ questionable judgment, 
and another that described it as a masterpiece. At a time 
when the formats and assumptions of journalism are being 
redefined—when the wall between sources and writers is 
regularly breached, and the very definition of “journalist” 
is debated—the rules for how reporters should write about 
the lives of the underclass have become even more vague. 


MORE THAN 20 YEARS AFTER ALEX KOTLOWITZ EMBEDDED 

with Lafayette and Pharoah Rivers, two boys in a Chicago 

housing project, to report There Are No Children Here, his 

seminal nonfiction book on the forces of poverty, he still gets 

emails from readers asking what happened to the boys. Kot- 
lowitz interprets this as a sign that his work—for which he’s 

coined the phrase, “the journalism of empathy”—is having 
its intended effect. But his role in the answer to the question 
posed by his readers is complicated. 

While reporting the article for The Wall Street Journal 
that became the basis for his book, Kotlowitz held strictly 
to the newspaper code: Have no effect on the story, main- 
tain objective boundaries and, foremost, do not exchange 
money with sources. But as his reporting evolved from 
a newspaper series to a book project, these boundaries 
became difficult to always maintain. When a member of 
the boys’ family landed in jail, for instance—in part because 
of something Kotlowitz reported in one of his newspaper 
stories—Kotlowitz used some of his prize money for bail. 
He remains deeply connected to both boys and helped them 
obtain scholarships to better schools. After the book was 
published in 1991, Pharoah, then 12, lived with Kotlowitz 
and his wife for six years. 

Even the firmest barrier between journalist and subject— 
money—isn’t easy to uphold when sources who have so 
little provide so much of their time to a reporter. Kotlowitz 
splits all proceeds from the book with the boys, a decision 
he justifies because it couldn’t alter the story, since he made 
the arrangement after the book was published. But years 
later, Kotlowitz confronted the issue again, when a source 
of another potential book project asked for a share of the 
proceeds up front. “I called various writers and was amazed 
at the breadth of responses I got,” says Kotlowitz. “From 
somebody who said, ‘Absolutely no way. You’re going to have 
to turn your back on this project and move on, to adocumen- 
tary filmmaker who said, ‘Hey Alex, grow up, if you’re not 
willing to do this you might as well get into another line of 
business?” Ultimately, he abandoned the project. 

Maintaining such barriers strains at what feels like 
acceptable human behavior—even if you’re following a codi- 
fied set of ethics. While reporting his series on food stamps 
for The Washington Post, Eli Saslow provided the occasional 
meal for the people he was writing about. But the Post’s eth- 
ics policy required that he not intervene more. “My job is not 
to advocate, and I’m not there to feed people,” he says. “But 
it’s difficult sometimes. Maybe I’m spending all day with 
a family as their fridge is nearly empty, and as they’re try- 
ing to figure out what to do, and then I go back to my hotel 
and have a microbrew and take down notes about the day. 
There’s something about that that feels not quite satisfying, 
obviously, and a little bit not right.” 

David Simon, creator of HBO’s The Wire, drew the line 
at exchanging any money for journalism during his years 
reporting on Baltimore’s drug-riddled neighborhoods for 
The Baltimore Sun. But while writing The Corner, a nonfic- 
tion book depicting the lives of drug dealers on a notorious 
corner of Fayette Street in the city, Simon massaged his 
stance when an addict started going through withdrawal. 
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He’d been talking to Simon for three hours, instead of hus- 
tling money for his next hit. 

“He throws up and I don’t know what to do,” says Simon. 
“T said, ‘You know, you gave me three hours of time, here’s 
$10” Knowing that he’s now going to go get high, I told 
him, ‘I’m not going to do it every time, but if you were the 
state senator from the 46th District and I was covering the 
legislature in Annapolis, and you gave me three hours to 
explain what was happening on Bill 76, I’d have bought you 
lunch and put it on the expense account.” Simon pauses. 
“1 don’t know? What’s the answer? Was I not supposed to 
get him high?” 


BY THE TIME SONIA NAZARIO BEGAN REPORTING ENRIQUE’S 
Journey, her Pulitzer Prize-winning narrative turned nonfic- 
tion book that follows a 17-year-old Honduran boy’s cross- 
ing into the United States to reunite with his mother, her 
ironclad standards about when it’s okay to intervene had 
shifted a bit. The “toothbrush incident,” as she calls it, had 
convinced her that if someone were in “imminent danger,” 
she would act to protect him. 

As she prepared for the story, Nazario tried to think 
through what she would consider “imminent danger” for 
Enrique. In reality, though, she evaluated the challenges as 
they came. After two months, on Enrique’s eighth attempt to 
get to the border, he was tired and eating one meal a day. He 
was miserable, Nazario reasoned, but not facing any immedi- 
ate threat. By the time they arrived in Mexico City, Enrique 
had to contact his mother. Nazario watched for two weeks as 
he desperately tried to come up with $10 to buy a phone card, 
washing cars for the cash. “I’ve got a cellphone in my purse 
the whole time. But I don’t offer it to him, because I felt that 
would change the course of his story,” she says. 

Nazario also declined to help other people along the 
way. Every day, 30 or 40 people would ask her for food, and 
mostly she said no. Part of her reasoning was practical—she 
couldn’t feed everyone, and she worried that if she started 
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The shot This 1993 
photograph of a starving girl 
in Sudan, by photojournalist 
Kevin Carter, became an iconic 
image in the debate over 
journalists’ role in the stories 
they cover. It won a Pulitzer 
Prize, but also drew criticism 
after Carter admitted that he 
waited 20 minutes to get the’ 
perfect shot before chasing 
the vulture away. Two months 
after winning the Pulitzer, 
Carter, who had a history of 
depression, committed suicide 
at age 33. 


to help, she would be mobbed for money and food. Still, 
making those decisions wasn’t easy. “I think that every day 
those decisions are a gray area. Is this person miserable, or 
in imminent danger? Are there safety nets? Are there other 
people they can go to for help?” she says. 

Kotlowitz respects Nazario’s rigorous approach to her 
stories but ultimately disagrees with it. It is a debate the 
two reporters, who worked together at the Journal, have 
had many times over the years. “I would have let him use [my 
cellphone],” says Kotlowitz. “There wouldn’t have been any 
question about it.” In his estimation, letting Enrique use her 
cellphone wouldn’t have changed readers’ understanding 
of the fundamental difficulty of his journey, especially in an 
age when such interventions can be explained in footnotes 
or announced in the first person. 

But that’s one journalist’s opinion. David Simon called 
Nazario’s ethics “pretty astonishing and admirable.” He 
added: “That’s more discipline than I would’ve had, but ’m 
not saying I’m right. In some ways, I’m sure I’m not right.” 

The reality is that for all the efforts journalists make to 
avoid influencing their subjects, the most meaningful realms 
of influence are beyond the reach of any reporter. It’s a les- 
son Simon learned when one of the subjects in The Corner, 
aman named Gary McCullough, died of an overdose while 
Simon was writing the book. “So youre there, you’re in the 
world, you’ve got your notepad,” says Simon. “If you say 
something, if you do something, how do you know that the 
outcome of your book is truly the outcome of your book? I 
guess you don’t, and nothing’s pure. But Gary McCullough 
taught me the vanity of thinking that just because some mid- 
dle-class white dude showed up in your neighborhood with 
a notepad, and he’s a good listener, that it changes anything. 
If there was anyone I would’ve done things for—and did do 
things for—it was Gary. And it didn’t matter.’ cur 


ALEXIS SOBEL FITTS is an assistant editor at CIR. 
NICOLA PRING IS a CJR intern, 
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Journalism’s bright future 
(is a lie? 


Since 1985, the George T. Delacorte Center at Columbia Journalism School has 
hosted a lecture series on magazine journalism. Over the years, a slew of famous 
editors (David Remnick, Chris Anderson, Gloria Steinem, Hilton Kramer) and some 
of their less-famous colleagues (Adam Pitluk, Roberta Myers, James R. Gaines) 
have held forth on everything from how to talk to an art director to why simple 
ideas work best, from the importance of factchecking to the role of a publisher. cur 
occasionally posts videos of the lectures at cjr.org, but this spring we were struck 
by the starkly different takes on the future of journalism in the digital age from 
two of the lecturers: Jacob Weisberg, editor in chief of Slate Group, and John R. 
MacArthur, the publisher of Harper’s Magazine. Slate, of course, was a digital-era 
pioneer that continues to explore new ideas about revenue-generation and reader 
engagement. Harper’s, the oldest general-interest magazine in America, has locked 
its content behind a firm paywall and its digital-era strategy is guided by MacAr- 
thur’s belief that the free-content ideology is undermining great journalism. We 
asked Weisberg and MacArthur to turn their lectures into essays for this issue. 
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A DECADE AGO, ASPIRING JOURNALISTS COULD JUST THINK 
about journalism and leave the financial side to others. Now, 
to be a successful journalist you have to think like an entre- 
preneur and understand something about the business 
you’re in. You have to build your own audience, as distinct 
from that of your publication. You have to think about what 
kind of organization can support the work you want to do, 
with integrity and staying power. 

Developing a new business model to support high-qual- 
ity journalism was an essential part of the Slate experiment 
when we launched it in 1996, We wanted to see if the internet 
could help us break out of the pattern where serious maga- 
zines perennially lost money. 

There have been some ups and downs, to say the least. In 
the early days, we had the lonely thrill of being “Web pio- 
neers.” Back then, we developed some of the key forms and 
hallmarks of digital media: news aggregation, blogs, slide- 
shows, the more personal, conversational tone of Web writ- 
ing and headlines, In 1998, we were the first news site to try 
a paywall. In 1999, we were the first to get rid of one. 

Back then people weren’t even pessimistic about digital- 
only media—they were totally dismissive. Old media patted 
us on the head but didn’t take us seriously. In 1999, financial 
markets became irrationally exuberant about the Web. Huge 
sums were poured into preposterous projects. Microsoft had 
35 Web magazines in addition to Slate, all long gone. Slate 
survived the boom-bust cycle because we had Microsoft’s 
backing, which insulated us from the grow-until-you-explode 
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Build the future 


Journalism’s deathwatch is over 


BY JACOB WEISBERG 


pressure of venture capital. We also had a healthy resistance 
to magical thinking, When people told Michael Kinsley, 
Slate’s founder, that we could do an 1P0 at a valuation of $100 
million, he didn’t take it seriously. We had taken on the much 
longer-term project of building a viable business. 

After the tech bubble popped, people became gloomier 
than ever about digital content, and about the business of 
serious journalism in general. By 2009, The New York Times, 
The Washington Post, The Wall Street Journal, Financial 
Times, The Guardian, The New Yorker, The Atlantic, Time, 
Newsweek, and The New Republic all faced eroding print 
audiences and rapidly shrinking revenue bases. It was 
around that time that, after a career as a writer and editor, 
I found I had the greatest sense of mission about fixing the 
broken financial model of journalism, or at least trying to 
enlarge the space where great editorial content could suc- 
ceed as a business. 

Five years later, the picture has brightened considerably. 
Nearly all of those legacy publications have found models 
that seem to support their continued existence. The New 
York Times’ solution involves weak content restriction. The 
FT’s is strict restriction. The Guardian’s is a charitable trust. 
At The Washington Post and The New Republic, it’s new, 
wealthy owners. The Atlantic has an events business. At The 
New Yorker, it’s dramatically higher subscription pricing. 


JACOB WEISBERG is chairman and editor-in-chief of The Slate Group 
and author of The Bush Tragedy. Follow him @jacobwe. 
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Lately, tech investors who used to want nothing to do 
with content creation have stopped regarding “editor” and 
“writer” as dirty words. The breakthrough was The Huff- 
ington Post’s $315 million sale to AOL in 2011. Since then, 
BuzzFeed, Vox, Vice, Business Insider, and Upworthy have 
all attracted rounds of investment. David Bradley has cre- 
ated The Atlantic Wire and Quartz. Instead of bailing on 
The Daily Beast post-Tina Brown, Barry Diller is putting 
more money into it, and has also invested in the Atavist, one 
of new several sites devoted to publishing long-form jour- 
nalism. Investment has been flowing lately to digital media 
ventures on the mere promise of explosive growth: Medium, 
which is backed by two of the co-founders of Twitter, raised 
$25 million; ESPN is funding Nate Silver’s FiveThirtyEight; 
Vox Media has made an “eight figure” commitment to Vox, 
Ezra Klein’s new project. 

There has been an efflorescence of not-for-profit start- 
ups as well, in categories of journalism that probably aren’t 
independently viable—state and local reporting, where the 
Texas Tribune has broken ground, and investigative report- 
ing, where ProPublica and the Center for Public Integrity 
have created a new model. Also in the investigative category 
is Pierre Omidyar, the founder of eBay, who is putting $250 
million into First Look Media, his venture starring Glenn 
Greenwald. This is an insane amount of money; chances of 
success would be 10 times greater with one-tenth the cash. 

Marc Andreessen, Silicon Valley’s most influential ven- 
ture capitalist, now thinks the news business has the poten- 
tial to grow “10x-100x” over the next 20 years. Journalism 
school was an expensive ticket into a dead-end profession 
five years ago. J-schools weren’t graduating people with 
strong digital skills. Now they are, and getting professional 
journalism training is probably more valuable now than at 
any point in the past. 

There are still two distinct views of what’s going on here. 
Felix Salmon recently made the optimistic case in Politico 
Magazine (another excellent launch). Salmon argues that the 
boom in data-based journalism exemplified by Ezra Klein, 
Nate Silver, and David Leonhardt’s Upshot Project at The New 
York Times holds real promise. He points out that this kind of 
substantive, non-ideological “wonk” journalism creates an 
appealing environment for corporate advertisers. Rather than 
too much competition in too small a niche, Salmon sees the 
supply of high-quality journalism creating its own demand. 

The pessimistic view comes from USA Today columnist 
and curmudgeon Michael Wolff, who sees a chronic over- 
supply of digital content. Falling cpMs, he argues, won’t pay 
the costs of real journalism. Wolff thinks we’re in a kind of 
race to the bottom, in which more and more traffic becomes 
less and less valuable. Take The Huffington Post. It’s the big- 
gest news site in the US, it doesn’t pay most of its contribu- 
tors, and it continues to lose money for AOL. 

I’m somewhere in between these views, but closer to 
Salmon’s. A land rush doesn’t mean that serious journal- 
ism has suddenly turned into a great business. But talent 


and money flocking to our trade is surely preferable to a 
wholesale exodus. On balance, I think that the better of the 
new sites will find niches that are habitable over a longer 
term, just as many of the legacy businesses now have. 

Slate is a funny in-between place—like legacy media in 
some ways, like a start-up in others. The past several years 
have seen steady expansion in the size of our audience, our 
editorial ambitions, and our revenues. Today, Slate supports 
a staff of nearly 100 people. I think we’ve shown what the 


A land rush doesn’t 
mean serious journalism 
has turned into a great 
business. But talent and 
money flocking to our 
trade is preferable toa 
wholesale exodus. 


newer, buzzier sites have yet to do: that high-quality content 
can work as a business. 

But how can a mature site like ours compete against start- 
ups that are more technology-centric than we are, flush 
with cash, and that don’t need to turn a near-term profit? It 
sometimes seems unfair to me that we need to actually make 
money while all our competitors need to do is get bigger. 
But profitability has imposed valuable discipline on us and 
keeps us focused on the larger societal problem of paying for 
high-quality journalism. 

Slate also has some distinct advantages I wouldn’t trade 
for those of a startup: We have a stronger voice, a culture 
that lets individual contributors shine, and ownership that 
supports our journalistic values. Our head of technology has 
a nice way of putting it. He says that we have an editorial 
culture that’s adapted to the needs of the business without 
being subsumed by it. 

HuffPo, BuzzFeed, Vice, and others are investing in news 
coverage. The problem is that journalism isn’t the ultimate 
value and purpose of what they do, the way it for us. The 
owners of those businesses haven’t shown that they value 
independent journalism the way the Graham family, which 
owned The Washington Post until it sold to Jeff Bezos last 
year, always has (The Graham Holdings Company still owns 
Slate). They’re also too founder dependent. There’s no 
HuffPo without Arianna, no BuzzFeed without Jonah Per- 
etti, no Gawker without Nick Denton, no Business Insider 
without Henry Blodget. 
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In almost every area I can think of, competition from 
digital newcomers has been good for Slate. In broad terms, 
they’ve prompted us to develop a culture around data, 
analytics, and testing. You can see this reflected in Slate’s 
traffic growth, which is the fastest we’ve had since our 
earliest days. We had 31.6 million unique users in March, 
up from half that in September 2013. To benefit from gen- 
erational and behavioral changes, we’ve had to think like 
a tech company, with a redesign geared to mobile read- 
ing and sharing. Unlike at most legacy media companies, 
Slate’s journalists are engaged in the project of building a 
sustainable business. 

Our business model, like those of our competitors, 


continues to evolve. Historically, the most durable publica- 
tions have had multiple revenue streams—advertisers and 
readers. Slate is too dependent on advertising. So we’re try- 
ing to figure out how to get money from our readers, but 
without a paywall, because we like having a massive audi- 
ence and fully participating in the digital conversation. 

Our latest experiment is a membership program called 
Slate Plus. Though we’re for-profit, it’s partly an NPR-style 
pitch: support the journalism you love. But it’s also like Ama- 
zon Prime: We’re thinking every day about what new ben- 
efits we can provide to our most loyal customers. The goal 
is to be thriving for another 18 years and beyond. The chal- 
lenge is to think like a start-up while building an institution. 
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False idol 


The scourge of ‘digital correctness’ 


BY JOHN R. MACARTHUR 


FOR A DELACORTE LECTURE I GAVE IN 2012, 1 DESCRIBED 
what I viewed as a headlong rush toward digital self-destruc- 
tion in the publishing and journalism world. I criticized the 
jargon of the “free content” salesmen and their allies at 
Google, Facebook, and The Huffington Post. And I appealed 
to the larger community of writers and publishers to coun- 
terattack—to fight to save their craft, and their livelihoods, 
by rejecting the “digital publishing model” in favor of the 
older system of getting paid a fair price for the hard work of 
writing and reporting. 
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Ironically, that lecture went viral on the internet, via the 
non-paywalled New England blog of The Providence Journal, 
a newspaper for which I write a monthly column. I obvi- 
ously don’t oppose the existence of the internet, or “hate” it, 
as some of my critics claim. It has its uses, especially as an 
efficient ordering mechanism. But I do seriously doubt that it 
will ever be an effective way to present a magazine to readers, 
For all the violent reaction, both pro and con, my speech did 


JOHN R. MACARTHUR Is the publisher of Harper’s Magazine. 
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little to change the financial landscape that I believe is wreck- 
ing the media business. The free-content fanatics ridiculed 
me as a Luddite, while beleaguered writers tended to praise 
me. More important, among the dozens of emails and hand- 
written notes I received, none of them, as far as I can recall, 


included an offer to buy a subscription to Harper’s Magazine... 


This troubled me, since one goal of my lecture was to 
raise people’s consciousness about the current plight of 
journalists, and of magazine and newspaper publishers. I 
concluded that my thesis needed refining, and thus came 
about my essay in the October 2013 issue of Harper’s. This 
piece aimed to persuade rather than provoke. I hoped it 
would start a discussion that might lead to the restora- 
tion of the fundamental relationship between writers and 
readers, unmediated by advertisers and unpolluted by the 
demands of publishers and editors pressed to conform to 
the often mindless whims of the marketplace. To support 
my thesis I cited no academic studies, no business school 
papers, just my own experience and Maxwell Perkins’ 
advice to Ernest Hemingway that “the utterly real thing 
in writing is the only thing that counts, + the whole racket 
melts down before it.” 

Now I'd like to elaborate on that essay. In some ways, 
things have only gotten worse. It is a frightening sign of the 
times that, to save money, New York magazine, an iconic 
weekly, has gone biweekly, and Ladies’ Home Journal, a 
monthly founded in 1883, has switched to quarterly publi- 
cation. Iam even more disturbed to learn that my old college 
paper, the Columbia Daily Spectator, wants to go to weekly 
publication and devote more energy to its so-called digital 
focus. Google continues its scorched-earth march through 
copyright territories once controlled by publishers and writ- 
ers, while Amazon puts more bookstores out of business 
and buys The Washington Post. And then there’s the very 
well reported story in the March/April issue of the Colum- 
bia Journalism Review, “Who cares if it’s true?” I found it 
depressing to read in the article about all those good people 
at the York Record, a Pennsylvania daily, trying so hard to 
keep a stiff upper lip while trying to make the digital-print 
mix work. Their jobs, unfortunately, sound almost insane 
in their shredded, unfocused complexity. The bottom line 
is this, according to the writer Marc Fisher: “In the Record 
newsroom, veterans and newcomers alike care a great 
deal about truth and standards. But the Record’s ambition 
is diminished, its daily coverage less comprehensive. The 
editors proudly showed me the stellar project work they’ve 
done of late—a series on diabetes; an admirable, long-term 
commitment to chronicling the travails of returning war 
veterans—but any notion of full, regular coverage of the 
region’s towns, once the Record’s core function, has fallen 
away.” Meanwhile, print advertising continues to decline 
industry-wide. 

Nevertheless, there are some encouraging signs as well. 
My Harper’s essay got me a lengthy interview on NPR’s 
Weekend Edition, for example, which suggests that people 


are paying attention to this debate. And I noted with plea- 
sure the bracing news that four previously all-digital pub- 
lications—the Los Angeles Review of Books, Politico, Pitch- 
fork, and Pando—have launched print editions. Paywalls 
are sprouting up everywhere. Some are phony walls, like 
the new one at Slate, where the offer of a paid “Slate Plus” 
membership (granting “exclusive access to your favorite 
Slate writers and editors”) masks the continued free avail- 
ability of all its writing. However, the nearly three-year-old 
paywall at the Minneapolis Star-Tribune is real. So is the 
one at Newsday. Over in France, the quarterly xx1 and the 
weekly Le Canard Enchainé continue to make healthy prof- 
its—without advertising or online availability. I have some 
hope that Europe will eventually lead the way in corralling 
Google, and force this immense parasite to pay all publi- 


Writers and readers 

are beginning to realize 
that internet publishing, 
including free content, 
is another version of The 
God That Failed. 


cations, authors, and photographers for the right to link 
to their articles and pictures. The law in Germany is the 
toughest, although it’s proving hard to enforce, as it requires 
publishers to seek compensation in court from Google for 
what publishers rightly view as theft. 

Crucially, writers and readers are beginning to realize 
that internet publishing, including free content, is another 
version of The God That Failed, a collection of essays by 
former communists who became disillusioned by the end 
result of Marxist or Soviet ideology. While their ultimate 
aims are very different from the aims of old-time commu- 
nists, the proponents of supposedly democratic, all-digital, 
crowdsourced journalism share many of the same smug, 
obnoxious, and patronizing mannerisms of die-hard Marx- 
ists. I now refer to these people as the “digitally correct,” | 
which is of course a play on “politically correct,’ the term 
once used to criticize and mock the communist party line. 
Arthur Koestler, one of the essayists, described the German 
communist mentality: 


Both morally and logically the Party was infallible: mor- 
ally because its aims were right, that is, in accord with the 
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Dialectic of History, and these aims justified all means; logi- 
cally, because the Party was the vanguard of the Proletariat, 
and the Proletariat the embodiment of the active principle 
in History. 


This recalls the slogan “Information Wants to Be Free,” 
which is pure cant, and the notion that print’s death is inevi- 
table, which has so far been proven wrong. 

1 won't push this analogy further, but I must say that 
my critics have been as opaque, occasionally as intolerant, 
and most certainly as humorless as a 1930s communist- 
party militant. I’m still hearing the nonsense that somehow 
everything will work out for the best because free, unregu- 
lated content on the internet is a revolutionary and demo- 
cratic concept located on the right side of history—a con- 





My critics have been as opaque, 
occasionally as intolerant, and most 
certainly as humorless as a 1930s 
communist-party militant. 


cept and a movement that are as inevitable as the demise 

of capitalism predicted by Marx. This condescending tone 

is everywhere these days. Recently, The Threepenny Review 

appealed to its readers to make up for the loss of $12,500 

in grant money from the National Endowment for the Arts, 
which for more than 20 years has supported this high-qual- 
ity literary magazine. According to editor Wendy Lesser, 
although the NEA bureaucrats still found the journal’s writ- 
ing to be top-notch, “they nonetheless felt we were ‘too 

wedded to print.” That’s the voice of a cultural commissar, 
not a lover of literature. 

To be fully committed to digital correctness is to be largely 
hostage to monopolistic practices controlled by huge, multi- 
national companies. The narrow-minded, true-believer tone 
of the Web ideologues needs to be examined and challenged. 
So, too, does the lemming-like behavior of advertisers, who 
have abandoned newspapers and magazines in droves for 
the promise of digital riches. There is a fundamental fallacy 
in a digital approach to advertising, given that advertisers 
prize, above all, retention and recall of a message. Advertis- 
ers, editors, and educators should pay close attention to the 
latest academic research showing that readers better com- 
prehend sentences printed on paper than sentences con- 
structed with pixels on screens. 
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Last year, three Norwegian scholars published the results 
of their study of reading comprehension among 15- and 
16-year-olds, all middle class and attending high school. 
They found that “subjects who read the texts on paper per- 
formed significantly better than subjects who read the texts 
on the computer screen.” 

Among the possible explanations were that “scrolling 
is known to hamper the process of reading”; “readers in 
the paper condition had immediate access to the text in its 
entirety”; or simply that, as another study they cite argues, 
“the common perception of screen presentation as an infor- 
mation source intended for shallow messages may reduce 
the mobilization of cognitive resources that is needed for 
effective self-regulation.” Or it might just be that the lighting 

used for LCD screens causes “fatigue.” 

Another study, presented in 2011 by 
three University of Oregon doctoral can- 
didates, found that “print news readers 
remember significantly more news stories 
than online news readers.” Recollection of 
headlines was about the same for screen 
and print, but this research demonstrates 
that “the development of dynamic online 
story forms in the past decade has had 
little effect toward making them more 
impressionable than print stories.” That’s 
bad news for the Web salesmen, who keep 
urging publishers to pour more money 
into a bottomless pit of internet “innova- 
tion.” Echoing the Norwegian study, the 
Oregon authors write: 


Researchers have also pointed to not just the fixed nature of 
the print news story but how all the information is usually 
available on one or two pages. Online news stories, which 
are sometimes interrupted with an online ad in the middle 
of the text, are more apt to appear or be available on several 
pages of a newspaper’s Web site under different headings; 
the scattershot nature of the online news story coupled with 
its fleeting nature make the online news consumer’s experi- 
ence quite different than that of a print reader. 


But for my argument, I still prefer the salient anecdote to 
the scientific method. Back in 1998, Apple’s “Think Differ- 
ent” advertising campaign was appearing everywhere—on 
billboards, in magazines, in newspapers—everywhere, that 
is, but in Harper’s. Frustrated by Apple’s ad agency, I finally 
decided to write to the company’s acting chief executive, Ste- . 
ven P, Jobs—on a sheet of paper mailed in a stamped enve- 
lope. In the letter, dated January 22, 1998, I complained that 
the Think Different ads were running “in magazines that 
specialize, for the most part, in recycling orthodox opinion.” 
How about trying a “magazine for mavericks”? I asked. Two 
months later we received an insertion ofder for the Think 
Different campaign to run in our May issue. I think Steve 
Jobs read his printed mail. cr 


The back door 


How a hacker helped ProPublica expose Russia’s secret 
infusion of cash to the embattled Syrian government 


BY QUINN NORTON 


In November 2012, the investigative news site ProPublica published a two-part story that added 


an important new dimension to coverage of the civil war in Syria. It was based on documents 


that showed a Syrian plane had secretly flown to Moscow and returned loaded with supplies 


to boost the ailing Assad regime. This wasn’t humanitarian aid. It was more than 200 tons of 


bank notes shipped into Syria while the military fought off rebels and a deteriorating economy. 


Shipments of attack helicopters had apparently failed to get in, but the stories confirmed that 


Russian support for the Assad regime went deeper than had © 


been publicly acknowledged. 

This is the story of how ProPublica got those flight mani- 
fests, and it offers a glimpse into the complicated world of 
secure international reporting in the digital age. 

It began in July 2012, when I was contacted via the inter- 
net by someone who got my name from a friend in the digital 
activism community. The person referred to himself as a “he,” 
though in this community people often switch genders for 
security. And my contact was strict in his desire for security. 
Our initial exchange was over a public chat, but after that 
we communicated almost exclusively over secure channels. 

He contacted me via IRC, or Internet Relay Chat, a group- 
chat protocol that allows people to interact on a remote 
server. People adopt nicknames, which my source had as 
well, that can become alternative identities, carrying their 
own reputations and status in the digital realm, and becom- 
ing as important to people as their legal names. irc has been 
around for slightly less than 30 years and is still the favorite 
tool of developers, network administrators, and the more 
technically capable in international hacktivist groups like 
Anonymous. I was a regular in these chat groups, but my 
source was not willing to discuss what he wanted to talk to 
me about on the open internet. 

I gave him my Jabber address: quinn@jabber.ccc.de. It 
looks like an email, but isn’t. It is a Jabber, or XMPP, server 
where I am registered as quinn. If you point your Jabber 


software at that address, it will connect with your xmpP 
server, which forwards the message to my server (jabber. 
ccc.de), which then forwards it to me. Jabber itself isn’t 
encrypted, but there’s a popular plug-in called orr (Off 
The Record) Messaging that puts a layer of encryption into 
the instant messaging. This way, my source’s server and my 
server would know we were talking, and no one could see 
what we were saying. 

He told me he had documents he was interested in getting 
to the press, and wanted my help. Many people in the com- 
munities I work with knew that I had brokered such deals 
before. I couldn’t deal with large document sets myself, but 
the newsrooms that can typically don’t have my connections 
or knowledge of secure communications. Even so, these 
data deals were mostly unsuccessful. Often what a source 
leaked to me wasn’t newsworthy, and sometimes when it 
was, trying to hand large data sets to a news organization 
fails to produce any worthwhile results. I didn’t have high 
expectations. But what my source told me next astounded 
me: He had backdoor access to the mail servers at four Syr- 
ian embassies. And it was ongoing access, not just a one-time 
email dump. 

A backdoor meant that without the Syrians knowing 
it, he was quietly taking a copy of every email they sent or 
received. He gave me a sample of the data to prove his claim. 
He had encrypted an archive of the emails, given the file an 
innocuous name, and uploaded it to a free file-sharing site. 
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The files were now on the public internet, but because they 
were encrypted, that was okay. Without the password we'd 
shared over our encrypted chat, no one could do anything 
with the scrambled text. 

My source practiced careful operational security, or opsec. 
When he connected to servers, whether for the Syrian emails 
or for our chats, he did so over Tor—an open-source pri- 
vate network that hides the user’s IP address. No one could 
locate where he was coming from, As the known party in 
this exchange, I didn’t need to use Tor. My name was likely 
to be on an article eventually. Had I needed to hide that my 
source was talking to a journalist, Tor would have been my 
method of choice. 

1 got the file from the public site and decrypted it. Offline, 
| looked through some of the emails. Everything was solid; 
he had what he said he had. I didn’t know how close my 
source was to the Syrian government, or how much dan- 
ger he was in. Over the coming months, my source and I 
would chat often over Jabber. We got to know each other, 
but always had to be wary. Saying too much could have put 
him in danger if either of our computers was being combed 
in the same way he was snooping.on the embassy servers. I 
was very careful with the files; 1 never looked at them while 
online, or opened PDFs on my own computer. It was possible 
that something in the documents could be booby-trapped to 

“phone home” and tell the Syrians I had them. 

| needed a journalism partner that understood both secu- 
rity concerns and how to handle data. I decided to approach 
ProPublica. I’d visited their offices in New York several times 
and was always impressed with their data and applications 
team, known internally as the “nerd cube.” I wrote Scott 
Klein, the head of the team who was also a friend, and asked 
if | could drop by to discuss something. 

Soon I was in their offices telling Scott I had access to 
Syrian government mail servers. He looked thoughtful, and 
then stopped me. He asked two other members of his team, 
Jeff Larson and Dafna Linzer (now with MSNBC), to join us, 
then had me explain in more detail. They told me they were 
interested and asked me to come back the next week to talk 
about it again. I told my source later that day that I was talk- 
ing to ProPublica. 

The next meeting wasn’t what I was expecting. | arrived 
with a backpack over my shoulder and wearing casual 
clothes, tired from a long night of trying to get back to New 
York after a family weekend away. It wasn’t just Scott and 
Jeff and Dafna this time. The table was packed: buttondown 
shirts with ties, some gray at the temples. 1 helped myself 
to a cup of coffee and a moment of nervous panic, then 
sat down and explained the pattern that had developed 
between my source and me. I talked with him by secure 
means; he gave me encrypted files; I added them to my 
growing archive of Syrian diplomatic emails. I needed the 
people at that table to understand how serious the matter 
of security was. My source’s safety was my first priority. But 
it was also important that neither ProPublica nor I do any- 
thing that could cause my source to lose his access, which 
meant no one could risk looking at the files on an internet- 
connected computer. 
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Then I told them which embas- 
sies we had access to, and we all 
noted that Russia wasn’t on the list. 
Could there be more backdoors? 
Could one be the Russian embassy? 
I said that to ask my source about the 
Russian embassy would have been 
tantamount to asking him to com- 
mit a crime in order to get a story. It 
risked crossing a line from attentive 
journalism to potential computer 
fraud. Everyone agreed immedi- 
ately; it didn’t even need to be said. 
I’ve never committed a felony to get 
a story, and I don’t intend to. 

I told them that I hoped we could 
use some data tools like Overview 
or automatic translation software 
to find something significant in the 
emails. I wanted to push newsrooms 
like ProPublica not only toward bet- 
ter security, but also toward better 
tools for handing the kind of difficult 
datasets I come across in work with 
various types of leakers. Everyone 
understood. The files would never 
cross the net unencrypted. The work 
with the files would be done on an 
“air-gapped,” or offline, computer. 
We wouldn’t reveal the whole set, 
and I would get to see any docu- 
ments that were to be made pub- 
lic, to deal with the possibility that 
a watermark of some kind could 
reveal the whole scheme. They 
agreed to everything. I told them I 
couldn’t promise we’d even find any- 
thing newsworthy, but they already 
knew that. Most everyone in that 
room had more news experience 
than I had. It may have been their 
first ongoing hack, but it wasn’t their 
first sensitive investigative story. 

There was a pause. I realized that I was satisfied; I 
believed they would do a good job with the material, that 
this was the best chance I had to both keep my source safe 
and get a strong news story. “Well,” I said, “does anyone have 
a thumb drive?” 

Everyone seemed startled. The files were with me. I’d been 
walking around Manhattan with Syrian diplomatic emails in my 
backpack. Jeff Larson dashed to his desk and pulled out a drive 
still in its package, cut it open, and handed it to me. I transferred 
the files I had onto the drive, plus six other media files. “When 
I transfer new files to you,” I told them, “the password on the 
encryption will be the hash of one of these files. So I will give 
you the file, and a number between one and six.” 

A “hash,” one of the great tools of computing, is a set of 
mathematical steps. Say I was “hashing” with a pen and 











Aid for Assad Documents showed a secret flight had ferried cash from Russia to Syrian. A shipment of attack helicopters failed to get in. 


paper and my hash steps were: Add 23, multiply by two, and 
only use the first two numbers. The hash of one would be 
48, the hash of two would be 50, the hash of 1,337 would 
be 27, and so on. The hashes computers use are much more 
complicated, and figuring out what file was used originally 
can be nearly impossible. 

When using a “hashing algorithm,” you get the same out- 
put back each time you put it in. (It’s important to remember 
that for a computer, a file is only a series of numbers.) But if 
you change anything about a file—even a single bit—you get 
avery different number back. So hashes can be used to prove 
that something is what it’s supposed to be. 

As such, hashing is used for verification all over the net- 
work. Instead of saving passwords, saving hashes lets you 
verify someone without ever having to know their password. 


The hashes of the media files I’d given Jeff would make long, 
impossible-to-crack passwords that we could get easily just 
by checking the hashes on the file we shared. 

With the first batch of files delivered to ProPublica, I left 
New York. Every two to four weeks, depending on our sched- 
ules, my source and I chatted on jabber and he’d give me a 
link to an encrypted file on a public site. We used three or four 
different sites, whatever our fancy. We would prearrange a 
password in encrypted chat, I would download the encrypted 
file, decrypt it, and check the hash. My source would con- 
firm that the hashes of my copy and his matched. I would re- 
encrypt the file and make the password the hash of one of the 
six shared files. Then I would look for Scott or Jeff on Skype. 

Skype isn’t secure, but it didn’t need to be. For us, transfer- 
ring files over Skype was an easier version of the public-site 
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transfer my source and J were using. I would usually say 
little more than “Hi,” sometimes the date range of the drop, 
and the number between 1 and 6 that denoted the files I’d 
used to generate the password. 

When Scott and Jeff received the file, they decrypted it 
and usually passed me the hash over another encrypted jab- 
ber chat. | compared that to the first hash I’d exchanged with 
my source, and that way we knew the file was identical all 
along the process. We didn’t do this every time. It would 
have been nearly impossible for someone to have disrupted 
the process and still have the files decrypt and decompress 
properly. But it was nice to be so sure. 

After getting the files, ProPublica put them in an older 
computer that wasn’t connected to the network. In fact, 
it had no purpose other than to hold these files. This pre- 
vented any malware that might have been in the drops 
from either alerting the Syrians or harming anything on 
ProPublica’s network. 

Data journalism is difficult under the best of circum- 
stances, and this wasn’t anywhere near the best. The data 
was unstructured, in Arabic, full of documents and attach- 
ments, images, and casual conversations. Scott told me 
they gave up quickly on the concept of machine translation, 
because it just wasn’t working. Instead, they hired a Syrian- 
Arabic speaker part time to read the documents. 

We went on like this for a while. 1 would pass files along 
and ask how the investigation into them was going. My con- 
tacts at ProPublica would say their translator hadn’t found 
anything newsworthy yet. Many of the emails were news 
clippings, usually stories that backed up the government’s 
line. There were emails about where people went and what 
they bought. Interesting, but not newsworthy. I passed the 
news, or lack thereof, back to my source. 

We all were frustrated. None of us knew if the transla- 
tor was missing something, or if there just wasn’t anything 
with news value in the data. It would be a disappointment 
after all this, but it was a contemporary data problem. An 
anonymous source plus a mass of documents can often equal 
disillusionment. Access to a trove of files meant all the dif- 
ficulty of protecting a traditional whistleblower with none 
of the assurance or clarity of dealing with material selected 
by a knowledgeable insider. 

This went on until Jeff began poking around in the docu- 
ments himself. He noticed some flight manifests in email 
attachments that were in English. The cargo listed on some 
of the manifests caught his eye: the bank notes, the helicop- 
ters. These documents became the foundation of the story. 
The manifests didn’t just show odd cargo, but an odd flight 
path—a twisted route that dodged around Turkey, a NATO 
member state, greatly lengthening the flight time. With this 
triggering document, ProPublica swung into action, investi- 
gating the story with the gusto that is critical no matter how 
good the initial documents are. They interviewed officials 
and experts, and even used plane spotters—the enthusiasts 
who chronicle the tail numbers on aircraft as they land and 
take off—to verify the flights for which we had manifests. 
All the while I kept getting files from my source and passing 
them on, keeping him appraised of the story’s progress. 
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Finally, Scott told me they were ready to publish. I asked 
for an “assisted with” credit line, but not a byline. ProPublica 
had done the real work. 

In the final hours before the story went up, the ProPublica 
editors sent the manifests to the Syrian government for com- 
ment. It was the only security fumble they made. Months 
before, in the original meeting, I’d said I wanted a chance to 
examine any documents before they went out so I could look 
for a watermark, or figure out how to obscure their origin. 
They’d just forgotten. In that stream of security concerns, it 
was easy to overlook a small detail. 

I found my source online and told him about the mani- 
fests, but he’d already figured out that something had hap- 





The manifests didn’t just show 
odd cargo, but an odd flight path 
that dodged around Turkey. 


pened. His access to the embassy documents was presum- 
ably discovered and the backdoors were closed within two 
hours of the manifests being given to the Syrians. 

The next few weeks were tense. The Syrians closed the 
holes, but would they come after my source? Had he made 
a mistake, left some forensic evidence? Would the Syrian 
government care enough to pursue him if he did? 

My worries reinforced what I knew already: Operational 
security and data journalism are just plain hard. But they 
are the realities of accountability journalism today. Not just 
the accountability that journalists bring to those in power, 
but the responsibility journalists have to their subjects, their 
readers, and especially their sources. 

The stories themselves did well, and they touched off 
a cycle of coverage on the level of Russian support for the 
Assad regime. I checked in daily with my source, who wasn’t 
as nervous as I was. He had never connected to anything 
without Tor, and he had been meticulous about how and 
where his programs to collect the data had run. Nearly two 
years later, I am still in touch with him, and he still sees no 
signs that the Syrian government is on his trail. But, as it 
turns out, he wasn’t the only one who penetrated those serv- 
ers. There’d been at least one more person involved, some- 
one my source only talked to twice. That person had done 
some of the technical work to compromise the servers, but 
had vanished before I got involved. I may never know if that 
person (or people, if it was more than one) is safe. Or if they 
were happy with what we accomplished with their work. I 
hope they were. CJR 


QUINN NORTON writes about science, robotics, hackers, copyright law, 
body modification, and medicine. Her work has appeared in Wired, The 
Atlantic, Maximum PC, and other publications. 
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Greenwald against the world 


Snowden is deified, the media are demonized, but in between is 
an important story of journalism in the 21st century 


BY MALCOLM FORBES 


n December 2012, Edward Snowden, a former hacker for the National Secu- 

rity Agency and the c1A, emailed journalist Glenn Greenwald using heavily 

encrypted software and hiding behind the alias “Cincinnatus.” Snowden, 
who claimed to have information that Greenwald would be interested in, appar- 
ently saw in the pugnacious journalist a kindred spirit. Greenwald’s résumé 
marked him as someone dedicated to fighting the abuse of power, both in his 
first career, as a constitutional lawyer, and in his second incarnation as an adver- 
sarial journalist. However, it was Greenwald’s 2006 debut book, How Would a 
Patriot Act?, together with his no-holds-barred political blog that signified for 
Snowden that this was a writer on the same wavelength and, more crucially, one 
he could trust. 

Greenwald’s curiosity was piqued, but it was only when he met with Laura 
Poitras, a documentary filmmaker who also had been contacted by Snowden, 
in New York 10 weeks later that he began to grasp the significance of what was 
happening. Poitras said she had received anonymous emails from someone who 
claimed to have access to secret documents about the US government spying 
on its own citizens and the rest of the world. The pair joined forces, Greenwald 
got The Guardian on board, and he and Poitras flew to Hong Kong to meet their 
mystery source. 

As events unfold in No Place To Hide: Edward Snowden, the NSA, and the U.S. 
Surveillance State, Greenwald’s much-anticipated real-life account assumes the 
form and pace of a globe-trotting literary thriller, with drama in Rio, New York, 
London, Hong Kong, Berlin, and Moscow. He purchases an “air-gapped” laptop, 
a computer that never connects to the internet, rendering outside invasion dif- 
ficult. To impede eavesdropping, Snowden urges Poitras to remove the batteries 
from her cell phone before talking about sensitive matters, or to put the phone. 
in a freezer. Rendezvousing with Snowden in his Hong Kong hotel can only be 
achieved by adhering to a protocol of code-words, times and fallback times, and 
recognition tools (Snowden, amusingly, will appear carrying a Rubik’s cube). 
Greenwald takes us through sleepless nights, deadlines and ultimatums; there is 
anxious to-ing and fro-ing between journalists, editors, and lawyers over differ- 
ent time zones, some eager for the green light to publish, others more cautious 
at the potentially.devastating repercussions, 
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My way Should journalists like Greenwald get to decide what classified information is a genuine threat to national security? 





‘There are also the documents them- 
selves, which Greenwald describes as 
“powerful and shocking.” One of the 
first he reads is a secret FISA court 
order instructing Verizon Business to 
hand over all telephone records of its 
tens of millions of customers to the 
NSA. “We had evidence that would 
indisputably prove all that the gov- 
ernment had done to destroy the pri- 
vacy of Americans and people around 
the world,” Greenwald writes. What’s 
more, Snowden’s archive contains 


documents for 16 hours: that this man— 
source, leak, whistleblower—is highly 
rational, not the crackpot loner or loser 
that governments invariably demonize 
in an effort to discredit the source of the 
revelations. Snowden is portrayed by 
Greenwald as acting out of conscience, 
not alienation, prepared to sacrifice a 
long-term girlfriend, a life in Hawaii, 
and a healthy salary for peace of mind 
and the greater good. 

Greenwald spends days holed up in 
the Hong Kong hotel, turning Snowden’s 





Not only does Greenwald write 

off entire newsrooms and tar all 
establishment journalists with the same 
brush, he ends up sounding like a stuck 


record while doing so. 


proof that NSA officials lied to Congress 
about the agency’s illicit activities. 
Good thrillers need plot twists, and 
Greenwald explains how he expected 
his source to be older, more senior, “a 
veteran of the political scene,” to tally 
with both the sheer volume of docu- 
ments in his possession and his appar- 
ent readiness to spend the rest of his 
life in prison. Instead, when Snowden 
finally emerges, Rubik’s cube in hand, 
he is thin, pale and guarded, and “could 


have been any mildly geeky guy in his’ 


early to mid-twenties working in a 
computer lab on a college campus.” 
Snowden is grilled, his answers 
scrutinized, his state of mind analyzed. 
We hear of his time as a high-level 
cyber operative (a euphemism here for 
“hacker”) with the CIA in Geneva and 
the NSA in Japan. As he rose through 
the ranks he grew disenchanted with 
his government’s actions, troubled 
by indiscriminate surveillance and 
alarmed, Snowden said, by “how the 
higher the levels of power, the less 
oversight and accountability there was.” 
Greenwald comes to the same conclu- 
sion he had reached earlier, while traw]- 
ing Snowden’s meticulously collated 
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raw material into articles. The plan is to 
publish the documents in one power- 
ful story after another, what Greenwald 
characterizes as “a journalistic version 
of shock and awe.” After the nerve- 
wracking negotiations between editors 
and lawyers are finalized, permission is 
given to publish. First up is the Verizon 
story: “NSA Collecting Phone Records of 
Millions of Verizon Customers Daily.” 
The ensuing furor is colossal. The story 
is fast-tracked to the lead item on every 
news broadcast and touches off political 
debates; the major media outlets scram- 
ble to interview Greenwald. 

The second article is cued up. It 
reveals that the world’s biggest inter- 
net companies secretly agreed to give 
the NSA access to their customers’ 
communications. The NSA comprehen- 
sively raided Facebook chats, Google 
searches, and Yahoo emails. In another 
plot twist, The Washington Post pub- 
lishes its own version of this story first; 
The Guardian gets Greenwald’s piece 
up 10 minutes later. Unlike the Verizon 
story, this one has international ramifi- 
cations, affecting billions of people. 

A third and fourth article appear, 
and then on June 9 The Guardian 


posts a 12-minute video interview of 
Snowden that Greenwald and Poitras 
made during their stay in Hong Kong, 
and Snowden is unveiled to the world. 
The clock now ticks on Snowden’s free- 
dom. His escape to a safe house has us 
again wondering whether this is fact or 
fiction. Greenwald closes this segment 
of the book with the advice given to him 
by a lawyer to forget any idea of flying 
out to do the New York talk-show cir- 
cuit: “You’ve just enabled the biggest 
national security leak in US history.” 


GREENWALD IS AT HIS BEST WHEN HE 
gets out of the way and lets this fas- 
cinating story speak for itself. But of 
course, that’s not his style. Problems 
arise when he veers into a critique 
of journalism. Here and there we get 
sideswipe gripes that come across as 
sweeping generalizations: The New 
York Times will dance to the govern- 
ment’s tune by holding up or toning 
down inconvenient or downright dam- 
aging stories; The Washington Post is 
“the belly of the Beltway media beast, 
embodying all the worst attributes of 
US political media,” its editorial page 
is “one of the most vociferous and 
mindless cheerleaders for US mili- 
tarism, secrecy, and surveillance.” In 
Greenwald’s last chapter, “The Fourth 
Estate,” his digs at corporate journalism 
are upped into full-scale broadsides: 


From the United States’ founding, 
the best and most consequential 
journalism frequently involved 
crusading reporters, advocacy, 
and devotion to battling injustice. 
The opinion-less, color-less, soul- 
less template of corporate journal- 
ism has drained the practice of its 
most worthy attributes, rendering 
establishment media inconse- 
quential: a threat to nobody pow- 
erful, exactly as intended. 


Clearly, then, corporate journalists 
lack opinions and therefore bite. Gre- 
enwald reiterates his point over sev- 
eral pages in a variety of combinations. 
Objectivity in corporate journalism 
“means nothing more than reflecting 
the biases and serving the interests of 
entrenched Washington.” A page later: 
“The iconic reporter of the past was the 
definitive outsider. Many who entered 


PREVIOUS PAGE: LUDOVIC CAREME / TELERAMA 
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Mystery man We learn more about Edward Snowden in Greenwald's book, but he remains a one-dimensional character, hero or villain. 


the profession were inclined to oppose 
rather than serve power.” This has now 
changed, he insists. Those who succeed 
in corporate journalism “identify with 
institutional authority and are skilled at 
serving, not combating it.” And a page 
or two on: “Rich, famous, insider jour- 
nalists do not want to subvert the status 
quo that so lavishly rewards them.” 
Not only does Greenwald write off 
entire newsrooms and tar all establish- 
ment journalists with the same brush, 
he ends up sounding like a stuck record 
while doing so. (One wonders what he 
thinks of the Pulitzer Board awarding 
both The Guardian US and that “mind- 
less cheerleader” The Washington Post 
the biggest prize in US journalism for 
their Snowden coverage.) In addition, 
a note of self-aggrandizement creeps 
into his argument: By Greenwald’s own 
logic, he is the equivalent of that “iconic 


reporter” of the past. His outsider sta- 
tus and steadfast refusal to toe the party 
line renders him an irritant to Washing- 
ton’s centers of power. While there may 
be some truth in that, his other expla- 
nation for why he has attracted such 
hostility is far less convincing: “Part 
competitiveness and part payback for 
the years of professional criticism I had 


directed at US media stars, there was, . 


I believe, also anger and even shame 
over the truth that adversarial journal- 
ism had exposed: reporting that angers 
the government reveals the real role of 
sO many mainstream journalists, which 
is to amplify power.’ Our iconic, crusad- 
ing reporter’s reasoning is again marred 
by generalization (that “real” role) and 
for the first time suspicion (that tit-for- 
tat “payback”). 

Greenwald goes on to note how 
the Obama administration has waged 


unprecedented attacks on journal- 
ism—“the most repressive leader in 
this regard since Richard Nixon’— 
and is frustrated that The Guardian 
needs to contact the NSA before pub- 
lishing: “The government should not 
be a collaborative editorial partner 
with newspapers in deciding what 
gets published.” For Greenwald, the 
Snowden stories should “be released 
by a different set of rules, one that 
would define an independent rather 
than subservient press corps.” It is 
here that we glimpse Greenwald at 
his most intransigent. Rather than 
concede that some leaked classified 
information could actually compro- 
mise national security, he suggests 
that all is fair game for publication: 


{National security officials] act 
abusively and thuggishly only 
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when they believe they are safe, 
in the dark. Secrecy is the linch- 
pin of abuse of power, we discov- 
ered, its enabling force. Transpar- 
ency is the only real antidote. 


Total transparency, everywhere and 
at all times? Do not security officials, by 
definition, sometimes have to work in 
the dark? Secrecy may well facilitate 
abuse of power but can it not also be 
employed legitimately? Perhaps as‘a 
hangover from his legal days, Green- 
wald is very good at mounting a spirited 
defense or carrying out a fierce attack 
while failing to recognize any alterna- 
tive. Short shrift is given to exceptions, 
deviations, and differences of opinion. 
His way, it would seem, is the only way. 

Greenwald gets back on track, to 
some extent, with his analysis and con- 
demnation of the NsA’s justification for 
its actions. He slips into lawyer mode to 
probe, cross-examine, and ultimately 
debunk the “tired and predictable accu- 
sations” that journalists who reveal such 
secrets are necessarily endangering 
national security. He reserves particular 
ire for officials who regularly—almost 
reflexively—invoke 9/11 to justify ubiq- 
uitous surveillance, Not only is so much 
of the nsa’s bulk collection of meta- 
data unrelated to terrorism, Greenwald 
writes, the collect-it-all yield that is 
relevant to it has never been effective 
enough to prevent attacks, 9/1] included. 
Indeed, Greenwald argues that the very 
nature of bulk surveillance makes terror 
prevention more difficult: Intelligence 
agencies are so overwhelmed by the glut 
of general information they receive that 
sifting for specifics becomes the equiva- 
lent of seeking the proverbial needle in 
a haystack. 

And yet, as with various comments 
on journalistic practice, Greenwald is 
still reluctant to entertain any devil’s- 
advocate counterarguments. Granted, 
blanket surveillance is excessive, uneth- 
ical, and should be curtailed, but Gre- 
enwald’s idea that true democracy can 
only be achieved if citizens are always 
apprised of what is being done in their 
name is specious. Just because they are 
“public servants, working in the public 
sector, in public service” does not mean 
the conclusions of in-camera meetings 
and genuine nation-protecting intel- 
ligence should, by default, become 
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public knowledge. When’ “need-to- 
know” intelligence is corrupted into 
“right-to-know” ‘information, then 
security organizations no longer func- 
tion effectively. Furthermore, when 
journalists are allotted total freedom, 
there is a risk they will follow the lead 
of Britain’s News of the World and 
adopt the dubious data-collecting and 
privacy-destroying methods both Gre- 
enwald and Snowden are so eager to 
stop. Greenwald’s appeal for transpar- 
ency is noble and right but only with 


prosecuted for doing journal- 
ism, an extraordinary assertion. 
Gregory’s question implied that 
every investigative reporter in 
the United States who works 
with sources and receives classi- 
fied information is a criminal. It 
was precisely this theory and cli- 
mate that had made investigative 
reporting so precarious. 


Perhaps what stings Greenwald 
most is Gregory’s insistence on calling 
him “a polemicist” and a “columnist.” 





Denying Greenwald the title of 
‘journalist’ is churlish and misguided. 
As a lawyer he sounds fomidable; 

as a journalist he is remorseless, 
unflinching, and hungry for truth. 


limits. All-out transparency has every 
chance of being as dangerous as all-out 
surveillance. 

- Inthe wake of the published articles, 
another side to Greenwald is visible, a 
combination of wounded pride compen- 
sated by angry defiance. Attempts are 
made to discredit him by certain media 
figures. For some, he was not engaged 
in “journalism” but embroiled in “activ- 
ism.” The situation worsens when New 
York Republican congressman Peter 
King calls for Greenwald to be prose- 
cuted. Others follow suit, asking for his 
head and branding him Snowden’s “co- 
conspirator.” When David Gregory, host 


of Meet the Press, accuses Greenwald of 


having “aided and abetted” Snowden, 
before asking, ‘Why shouldn’t you, Mr. 
Greenwald, be charged with a crime?” 
Greenwald is astonished. “This was 
nothing but a striking example of the 
‘When did you stop beating your wife?’ 
formulation,” he writes. Then adds: 


But beyond the rhetorical fallacy, 
a TV journalist had just given 
credence to the notion that other 
journalists could and should be 


“The question of who’s a journalist,” 
Gregory says, “may be up to a debate 
with regard to what-you’re doing.” Gre- 
enwald is clearly rankled by Gregory’s 


labels, but is most offended by his 


detractors’ refusal to refer to him as 
what he really is: journalist. 

Denying Greenwald this title is 
churlish and misguided. As a lawyer he 
sounds formidable; as a journalist he is 
remorseless, unflinching, and hungry 
for truth, Since he sees himself as a con- 
tinuation of those old-school reporters 
unaffiliated and unanswerable to gov- 
ernments (a characterization of our 
predecessors, it should be noted, that 
is as broadly inaccurate as Greenwald’s 
catch-all denunciation of today’s jour- 
nalists), we could go one further and call 
him an updated muckraker sniffing out 
social wrongs, corporate malpractice, 
and political corruption. The muckrak- 
ers raised public awareness and so does 
Greenwald. In his book The Snowden 
Files: The Inside Story of the World’s 
Most Wanted Man, The Guardian’s Luke 
Harding suggests that “Fans view him as 
a radical hero in the revolutionary tra- 
dition of Thomas Paine.” Unfortunately 








for Greenwald, his enemies regard him 
as a traitor. Which raises the question, 
should he be prosecuted? 

The short answer is no, provid- 
ing he hasn’t published anything that 
actually jeopardizes national security. 
Snowden is more problematic, but the 
same logic applies. Snowden’s revela- 
tions and Greenwald’s reporting have 
spurred significant changes both in 
public opinion and government policy. 
In July 2013, the Pew Research Center 
released a poll that showed that Ameri- 
cans consider the danger of surveillance 
more worrying than the danger of ter- 
rorism. After admitting government 
overreach, President Obama ordered 
a White House review of intelligence 
collection and has promised that the 
United States is not spying on ordinary 
people or foreign leaders who pose no 
threat to national security. The actions 
of the Nsa’s British counterpart, GCHQ, 
prompted an inquiry in which Members 
of Parliament concluded the Snowden 
files were “an embarrassing indict- 
ment” of the nature of the oversight of 
British intelligence agencies. And when 
The Guardian US and The Washington 
Post won the Pulitzer for public service, 
Snowden gave a statement saying the 
award was “a vindication for everyone 
who believes that the public has a role 
in government.” 

And yet Snowden (and to a lesser 
extent Greenwald) remains a divi- 
sive figure. As Alan Rusbridger, who 
edits The Guardian, told The New 
York Times Magazine, “It’s a story that 
polarizes people.” One man’s traitor is 
another man’s whistleblower. When 
Craig Murray, Britain’s ambassador to 
Uzbekistan, was removed from his post 
in 2004 for exposing the Karimov gov- 
ernment’s use of torture, he declared 
himself a victim of conscience. Detrac- 
tors said he should have resigned or 
kept quiet—diplomats, after all, are 
expected to be diplomatic. The same 
criticism extends to Snowden, a man 
also in government employ: either put 
up or shut up. Snowden’s aim—nei- 
ther financial nor ideological—was to 
highlight the Nsa’s abuse of power and 
erosion of civil liberties so as to spark 
debate and spur reform. In the end, he 
got what he wanted. He has a huge fol- 
lowing, not only among fellow activists 


and radicals but mainstream media, 
tech companies, and universities. Now 
all he needs to do is persuade his critics 
that he doesn’t deserve life in prison. 


GREENWALD DEDICATES NO PLACE TO 
Hide “to all those who have sought to 
shine a light on the US government’s 
secret mass surveillance systems, par- 
ticularly the courageous whistle-blow- 
ers who have risked their liberty to do 
so.” At the time of writing, and no doubt 
for the foreseeable future, Snowden is 
no free man. Greenwald denies that 
Snowden has passed secrets to the Chi- 
nese while in Hong Kong or blabbed to 
the Russians while in Moscow, his cur- 
rent safe haven, but who knows how 
much of that is true? Equally uncertain 
is how accurate a portrait of Snowden 
Greenwald has given us in a book that 
in places borders on hagiography. 
Julian Assange’s ghostwriter, Andrew 
O’Hagan, described his subject in a 
London Review of Books article as “an 
actor who believes all the lines in the 
play are there to feed his lines,” a man 
determined to “make himself the hero 
of every anecdote.” In contrast, Green- 
wald’s Snowden is a study in humility, 
integrity, equanimity, and selflessness. 
A rival book, The Snowden Operation, 
by Edward Lucas, a senior editor at 
The Economist, offers the flipside, tar- 
nishing Greenwald’s saint as an irre- 
sponsible saboteur. Perhaps we’ll have 
to wait a bit longer for the full picture 
to take shape. 

For Rusbridger, Greenwald was the 
reporter with “the biggest story of the 
year, if not the decade.” No Place to 
Hide will, deservedly, add to his suc- 
cess. Reading it may or may not help 
us all agree about what Greenwald and 
Snowden did, and the former’s plea for 
transparency in Washington and the 
latter’s desire for full internet free- 
dom are not likely to be fulfilled any 
time soon. But for the moment there 
is reason to cheer the vigorous open 
debate both have unleashed, and the 
first green shoots of reform. CJR 
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A parting shot 


Michael Hastings’ posthumous novel skewers the media elite 


BY JULIA M. KLEIN 


MICHAEL HASTINGS FIRST BURST ONTO 
the national scene in 2010 with his 
George Polk Award-winning feature 
in Rolling Stone on General Stanley 
McChrystal, the NAro commander in 
Afghanistan, and the general’s falter- 
ing counterinsurgency strategy. Letting 
down their guard—or perhaps believing 
themselves off the record—McChrystal 
and his aides joked in front of Hastings 
about their differences with the Obama 
adininistration. Rolling Stone titled the 
piece “The Runaway General,” and 
pretty soon McChrystal was out of a job. 
As for Hastings, his career, which 
already included coverage of two wars 
and presidential politics, was just rev- 
ving up. A Newsweek veteran, by his 
early 30s he was a contributing edi- 
tor at Rolling Stone, a correspondent 
at large for BuzzFeed, and a regular 
contributor to the Current TV show 
The Young Turks. He also had pub- 
lished three nonfiction books: J Lost 
My Love in Baghdad, a memoir about 
the Iraq War-related death of his fian- 
cee; The Operators, an account of his 
time with McChrystal, and Panic 2012, 
on Obama’s re-election campaign. 
Hastings’s life seemed on perpetual 
fast forward. In June 2013, speeding in 
Los Angeles, he was killed when his 
Mercedes crashed and exploded. He 
was just 33, and some friends and in- 
ternet commentators argued that his 
death might not have been an accident. 
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Their speculation fueled stories such 
as New York magazine’s “Who Killed 
Michael Hastings?” After rehearsing 
the reporter’s growing paranoia about 
the national security state, the subject of 
his recent reporting, the magazine sug- 
gested that the answer to its provoca- 
tive question was, most likely, Hastings 
himself. The man had, after all, lived 
with gonzo, self-destructive intensity. 
Between his struggles with apparent 
prsp and bipolar disorder and his pe- 
riodic bouts of drug and alcohol abuse, 


his early and violent death seemed al- 
most to have been overdetermined. 

Hastings left behind one final docu- 
ment—an autobiographical novel titled, 
elegiacally, The Last Magazine. Keenly 
observed from Hastings’ own ringside 
seat on the business, the novel chroni- 
cles the period from 2002 and 2005—a 
time when old and new media stood 
on different sides of a stark cultural 
and generational divide. Hastings, at 
once character, narrator, and author, 
attempts somewhat uncomfortably 
to straddle that divide, while viewing 
both sets of players with a jaundiced 
and satirical eye. 


SPEAKING OF NEWSWEEK ON THE 
Young Turks, Hastings once said: “The 
stuff that I was most interested in never 
actually made it into the magazine.” 
His residual frustration with the lim- 
its of establishment journalism seems 
to have fueled his novelistic impulse. 
“This book is a story about the media 
elite,” says Hastings, as narrator, in the 
meta-fictional opening pages of The 
Last Magazine. “Maybe you’re inter- 
ested in that world.” 

Hastings is both ferocious and very 
funny in his sendup of the magazine 
business and its denizens. (Evelyn 
Waugh’s satire on war correspondence, 
Scoop, is an obvious inspiration.) He 
doesn’t spare his namesake character, 
presumably a version of his younger 
self: an ambitious unpaid intern-turned- 
fledgling, part-time researcher who 
strives slavishly to please his bosses by 
dutifully reading their books, studying 
their many television appearances, and 
trying to anticipate their demands. 

Ambition, along with the ethical 
compromises it encourages, serves 
as the novel’s thematic glue. The Last 
Magazine is, in part, a comedy of (bad) 
manners about two arrogant and self- 
promoting managers locked in a death 
struggle for ascendancy at a publica- 
tion called The Magazine. (One irony is 
that the institution of the newsmaga- 
zine is also approaching its death throes, 
though its pompous leaders are oblivi- 
ous to that fact.) 

The Last Magazine borrows, too, from 
the tradition of the bildungsroman, im- 
mersing us in Hastings’ education in the 
folkways of the media elite. He is, we 


know, headed for a fall. “Until your own 
hopes and dreams are shattered, or just 
slightly cracked, shouldn’t you be allowed 
a bit of innocence?” the narrator asks. 

The novel also captures the reck- 
lessness and adrenaline-fueled drive 
of the typical war correspondent, so at 
odds with the buttoned-down bureau- 
cratic culture of the home office. Nor 
does Hastings spare the sleazy, black- 
mailing boss and shallow worker/blog- 
ger bees of a Gawker-like site called 
Wretched.com, which thrives parasiti- 
cally on gossip about old media. 

None of this is to say that The Last 
Magazine is a first-rate novel. In its cur- 
rent, perhaps deliberately raw form, it 
veers off course periodically in tone and 
subject matter, interrupting its some- 
times-brilliant satire with graphic de- 
pictions of kinky sex and an off-kilter 
and ultimately unconvincing love affair. 

Had Hastings lived, these are flaws 
that an editor, or a rewrite, might have 
fixed. As it is, his untimely death lends 
both a bittersweet patina and a mor- 
bid fascination to the enterprise. For- 
tunately, there is also great fun—and 
a few insights—to be gleaned from his 
vaguely postmodernist dissection of the 
politics and rituals of newsmagazines in 
an era of decline. 


THE FRENCH NOVELIST GUSTAVE FLAU- 
bert famously said that he saw himself 
in the character of his doomed protago- 
nist, Madame Bovary: Madame Bovary, 
c’est moi. Aspects of Hastings surface 
not only in the temp on the rise, but in 
the person of A.E. Peoria, the drug- and 
booze-addled foreign correspondent 
whom the Hastings character will ad- 
mire, befriend, and perhaps betray. 

The book’s narrative voice actually 
alternates between Hastings and Peoria, 
a somewhat awkward structural choice. 
Then again, there is a rationale for Hast- 
ings to know what Peoria is thinking. 
The correspondent tells Hastings that 
he suffers from “Compulsive Disclosure 
Disorder,’ or CDD: “I’m always reveal- 
ing very personal and intimate details 
about my life, and there’s nothing I can 
do about it unless I want to get on medi- 
cation, and I just don’t want to get on 
medication right now because I would 
have to give up drinking, and it’s just not 
time for me to give up drinking.” 


The Last Magazine has been touted 
as a roman-a-clef about Newsweek, and 
the fine points of Hastings’ satire will 
be best appreciated by those who were 
there at the time. But some parallels are 
easy to spot. Matt Healy is an undis- 
guised stand-in for Michael Isikoff, the 
ace investigative reporter who broke 
the story of the relationship between 
Monica Lewinsky and President Clin- 
ton, a scoop that Hastings dubs “the 
Pentagon Papers of Blow Jobs.” 

The two rivals for the top job may 
also have real-life counterparts. Nishant 
Patel, The Magazine’s international ed- 
itor, evokes Fareed Zakaria, who held 
a similar position at Newsweek during 
that period. The exquisitely tailored Pa- 
tel has written a book—on “benevolent 
dictatorships”—and has a penchant for 
television appearances. He arrives at a 
party trailed by two assistants “carrying 
two of his BlackBerries and his personal 
mobile telephone.” 

His competition, the managing ed- 
itor Sanders Berman, “a thirty-seven- 
year-old trapped in a sixty-seven-year- 
old’s body,” also has written a book, 
The Greatest War on Earth. (To what 
extent he shares personality tics with 
Jon Meacham, Newsweek’s former edi- 
tor, only a Newsweek alum can attest.) 
What these and other editors have in 
common, Hastings notes, is that “they 
never actually read our magazine, un- 
less it is to see who got in the magazine 
that week and who didn’t.” 

The novel’s opening scene is a news 
meeting in which Patel coolly dis- 
misses a potential story on a genocide 
in eastern Chad by declaring, “That’s 
not new .... We’ve read it before.” In- 
stead, picking up on a suggestion by 
the magazine’s business editor, he as- 
signs Peoria to report on rising mobile 
phone sales in Africa. Peoria learns the 
news as he is trying desperately to get 
a satellite signal on top of a remote 
hill while none-too-friendly refugees 
look on. 

No wonder Peoria is having a career 
crisis. “How much simpler life would 
be,” he thinks, “if he were a brain sur- 
geon or a physicist or designed helicop- 
ters for a defense contractor—a simple, 
stable career path with a well-defined 
destination, so much easier than this 
constant and vicious battle he was in 


with himself over this New York mag- 
azine media world he lived in.” Worse, 
he was “Thirty-four, and never had a 
book party.” 

Back home, the news is the media 
drum roll leading to American involve- 
ment in Iraq, with Berman and Patel 
falling over each other to make the case 
for war. Peoria heads for the front lines, 
where he barely survives a desert am- 
bush in the company of an injured sol- 
dier. Later, he will help set up the mag- 
azine’s Baghdad bureau and escape for 
R&R in Thailand, where he descends 
into the miasma of sex tourism and re- 
lated debauchery. 

The Magazine will eventually break a 
controversial story, co-bylined by Healy 
and Peoria, about the abuse of Iraqi de- 
tainees—again, an echo of actual events. 
When the piece comes under criticism 
and sparks riots in Iraq, Peoria is tricked 
into taking the fall. 

Meanwhile, Hastings, after doing 
some work for the online edition of the 
magazine, is offered a full-time position 
as an associate Web editor. But Nishant 
Patel pulls rank and blocks the promo- 
tion, telling Hastings: “The Web is a 
black hole .... There’s not a future on 
the Internet.” 

Hastings, of course, knows better. 
But he isn’t so sure that future won’t 
be a dystopian one. “Wretched cer- 
tainly seems to be where the industry 
is heading,” he tells Timothy Grove, 
its founder. Grove not only panders to 
readers’ worst instincts, he “runs what 
is more or less the media equivalent of 
a sweatshop.” And Grove isn’t the only 
problem. Hastings describes a group of 
bloggers in withering terms: “They are 
hyper-consumers” with “a desire to be 
noticed and to criticize the criticizers 
of the world, to gain its acceptance by 
rejecting it, breeding a strange kind of 
apathy and nihilism and ambition ... .” 

Ah, ambition again—the thread that 
ties together old media and new, us and 
them, young and old. There are no he- 
roes in The Last Magazine, it turns out; 
not even—perhaps least of all—Hastings 
himself. No heroes, and only the most 
ephemeral of happy endings. csr 
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Received wisdom 


How think tanks became the malls of America’s intellectual life 


BY EUGENIA WILLIAMSON 


‘THE PUBLIC BROADCASTING SERVICE’S 
round-the-clock coverage of the Water- 
gate hearings stands as a weighty moment: 
in the annals of broadcasting, announcing 
PBS as a public-affairs contender while 
laying the groundwork for what would 
become the NewsHour. Lost to history, 
however, is the disappointment of Ste- 
phen Hess, a fellow at the Brookings In- 
stitution whom Robert MacNeil and Jim 
Lehrer had invited to the WETA studios. 
Although Hess would have been happy to 
lend his insights to the pss broadcast, his 
boss, Kermit Gordon, disapproved, 

In 1973, the idea of a Brookings fellow 
assuming the duties of a pundit was not 
only strange but also a bit unsavory. As 
suppliers of the nation’s premiere policy 
knowledge, Hess and his fellow techno- 
crats were to share their expertise di- 
rectly with policymakers and private in- 
stitutions. What good was Jim Lehrer? 

Forty years later, NewsHour ranks 
among the most coveted venues for a 
policy expert, and Brookings fellows 
are better represented on the NewsHour 
than those from any other policy group. 
Although a number of internal factors 
precipitated the change, including a 
dip in Brookings’ endowment and the 
death of Gordon, it took a seismic shift 
in Beltway culture for the august policy 
organization to undertake a volte-face. 

In Think Tanks in America, Thomas 
Medvetz explains how and why those at 
Brookings went from media skeptics to 
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media insiders. In so doing, he exposes 
the curious nature of the think tank it- 
self, delimiting the fuzzy parameters of 
a field whose very ambiguousness, he ar- 
gues, defines it. Medvetz, now an associ- 
ate professor of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of California, San Diego, applies the 
methodology of French sociologist Pierre 
Bourdieu to free the think tank from 
scholarly and common-sense preconcep- 
tions, and create an understanding of the 
many ways think tanks have shaped pol- 
icy. He shows how a field that operates 
in myriad dimensions has transformed 
the very nature of the public intellectual 


while deepening the sway of think tanks 
over the government and the press. 
Although his primary audience is 
an academic one, Medvetz’s research 
seems vital for policy-minded journal- 
ists. Grander sociological implications 
aside, his level-headed analysis of what 
think tanks actually do and are should 
disabuse the overly credulous of notions 
that think tanks are omniscient, while 
reminding the jaded that think-tank 
research, however politically loaded or 
quickly discharged, remains a powerful 
force. Moreover, Medvetz’s insightful 
history of both think tanks and the dis- 
course that surrounds them, as well as 
his substantial trove of revelatory inter- 
views with policy experts, current and 
former, make for a frequently lively read. 
Medvetz usefully debunks common 
perceptions of the nature of think tanks. 
A think tank is not a “privileged haven 
or sanctuary for intellectuals,” like The 
Economist might have it; although re- 
searchers have been spared the pain of 
students and the tenure process, they 
still must produce and answer to some- 
one. Nor is the think tank a “lobbying 
firm in disguise,” like the Academy of To- 
bacco Studies in the movie Thank You For 
Smoking; similarities between policy rec- 
ommendations and the interests of the 
market, Medvetz assures us, have little to 
do with mercenary yes-men and every- 
thing to do with simpatico political views. 
To understand how these disparate, if 
imprecise, ideas took hold, Medvetz takes 
us back to the heady days of the 1960s and 
1970s, when a new breed of conservative 
sprung from the ashes of Barry Goldwa- 
ter’s defeat to bear glad tidings of indi- 
vidual responsibility and free enterprise. 
Neocon intellectuals and conservative 
philanthropists banded together to cre- 
ate a conservative “counter-intelligentsia” 
movement, an infrastructure of conserva- 
tive media, legal foundations, PACs, and 
think tanks. Businessmen like Joseph 
Coors and Charles and David Koch do- 
nated millions of dollars to start con- 
servative policy concerns like the Heri- 
tage Foundation and the Cato Institute, 
Meanwhile, on the left, new think tanks 
like the Worldwatch Foundation and the 
Joint Center for Political and Economic 
Studies expended considerable effort.to 
engage the public. “[The] best ideas in the 
world were worthless if you couldn’t get 


them out and get them into circulation,’ a 
Worldwatch staffer told Medvetz. 

With its close ties to the incumbent 
Reagan administration, the Heritage 
Foundation set the bar for political influ- 
ence. In addition-to its fellows with jobs 
in the cabinet, the foundation shaped pol- 
icy with Mandate for Leadership, a thou- 
sand-page transition report that touched 
upon every aspect of the federal govern- 
ment. In one stroke, Heritage had sup- 
planted Brookings in power and scope. 

To be sure, a significant number of 
policy groups had existed for decades by 
the time the Heritage Foundation and 
its ilk arrived on the scene. But Med- 
vetz focuses on the way these upstarts’ 
outward, more public-oriented focus 
influenced their stuffier, better-estab- 
lished counterparts. They attracted sig- 
nificantly more corporate donations, too. 
Before long, older organizations had no 
choice but to remake themselves in or- 
der to survive. Soon, Brookings hired 
a full-time public-relations flack, in- 
structed its researches to write op-eds 
for magazines and newspapers, show- 
cased its findings in two in-house pub- 
lications, and invited Washington jour- 
nalists to weekly lunchtime lectures. 

This competitive, imitative atmo- 
sphere, Medvetz contends, marked the 
birth of a new sociopolitical space, one 

“situated at the crossroads of the aca- 
demic, political, bureaucratic, media, 
and economic fields....” Newly reli- 
ant on public attention, think tanks be- 
came marked by relatively fast, assidu- 
ously promoted research transmitted via 
readable reports. Now, of course, they 
serve as a faithful source of sound bites 
and relevant data. In order to succeed 
in today’s “political setting increasingly 
structured around and responsive to the 
news media,” think tanks must adapt 
their work to journalists’ needs. Indeed, 
some think tanks have absorbed jour- 
nalists into the fold. Among these is the 
15-year-old New America Foundation, 
which counts two editors among its 
founders and employs prominent jour- 
nalists like Katherine Boo and Marga- 
ret Talbott. Steve Coll, now the dean of 
Columbia Journalism School, served as 
the foundation’s president from 2007 to 
2013 and remains a senior fellow there. 

Medvetz characterizes the relation- 

ship between think tanks and journalists 


as symbiotic. Media attention gives think 
tanks—and their potential donors—tan- 
gible evidence of political influence. 
Meanwhile, time-strapped reporters 
can always rely on think-tank experts 
for pithy quotes and enough intellectual 
heft to lend gravitas to most arguments. 
“Crucially, think tanks with stated ideo- 
logical agendas are often no less valuable 
to reporters than ideologically neutral 
think tanks,’ Medvetz writes. After all, 
reporters are often obligated to present 
both sides of.an issue. 

The cumulative effect of these ef- 
forts has made think tanks equally cen- 
tral in shaping both punditry and policy. 
“[Why] should we assume that their ef- 
fects are focused entirely, or even pri- 
marily, within the sphere of official poli- 
tics?” Medvetz asks. Too right. 

But not too Right: Think tanks in- 
evitably pull public debate toward the 
center. First, though, they must cre- 
ate a center, like Charles Murray did 
while working for the Manhattan In- 
stitute. In 1984, he published Losing 
Ground, a book that promoted wel- 
fare reform and whose prescriptions 
were dismissed by the Reagan admin- 
istration as too laissez faire, and de- 
rided by academic social scientists for 
their reliance upon highly selective 
data. The popular press had no such 
problems, discussing Losing Ground at 
such length that it became a cultural 
touchstone. Around the time Murray 
published The Bell Curve, Bill Clinton 
made Murray’s welfare reform a cen- 
tral part of his reelection campaign. As 
Murray told Medvetz, “Holy shit!” 

Although Murray’s runaway success 
should put to rest any questions about 
the efficacy of public engagement, think 
tanks do maintain a pesky credibility 
problem. While well-connected policy 
and media experts increase visibility 
and inspire donations, they also sum- 
mon the looming specter of the think 
tank as a coterie of stooges at the mercy 
of the elite. “The goal of demonstrating 
intellectual autonomy,” Medvetz writes, 

“tends to operate at loggerheads with 
all of the other forms of credibility be- 
cause it demands insulation from com- 
mercial pressures, freedom from political 
constraint, and relative indifference to 
publicity.” This conflict results in image 
control resembling a tightrope walk, its 


precariousness evident in the Manhattan 
Institute’s peculiar mission statement: 
“Combining intellectual seriousness and 
practical wisdom with intelligent mar- 
keting and focused advocacy.” 

The responsibility of maintaining 
a semblance of intellectual freedom 
rests squarely on the shoulders of the 
policy experts that think tanks employ. 
Here, Medvetz’s insistence that think 
tank-affiliated experts are not total pat- 
sies becomes a bit confusing to those 
of us who haven’t studied sociology on 
the graduate level, especially since his 
real-world evidence consists of the tes- 
timony of the experts themselves and 
academic research that suggests, rather 
meekly, that “think tanks can at times 
establish a degree of autonomy from 
their sponsors and political clients.” No 
matter: Medvetz reminds us that, “the 
distinction between pure freedom and 
constraint is of little use when describ- 
ing most forms of social action, includ- 
ing intellectual production.” 

Questions of autonomy aside, Med- 
vetz proffers insight into the mind of 
the policy expert in pamphlet-worthy 
form. Think tanks are simply too new 
and too vague to have a codified set of 
employee behaviors. Instead, those in 
the field must look to the more estab- 
lished professions that inform their 
work, which Medvetz defines as a com- 
bination of policy aide, media special- 
ist, scholar, and entrepreneur. The best 
think-tankers are a little bit of each. 

Once someone has mastered this 
Byzantine skill set, she can move freely 
among different think tanks with dif- 
ferent political views. In spite of the 
very real divisiveness brought about by 
their policy recommendations, think- 
tank employees often collaborate with 
colleagues across the aisle. Further set- 
ting them apart from their academic 
counterparts is Medvetz’s discovery 
that agents typically choose new jobs 
on the basis of geography, not ideology. 

Think tanks, Medvetz shows, are 
more similar than they are different. 
Good news for K Street happy hour; 
bad news for partisans, university pro- 
fessors, and probably the rest of us. cur 


Eugenia Williamson is a freelance writer, a col- 
umnist for The Boston Globe, and a contribut- 
ing editor at The Baffler. 
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Beyond News 


The Future of Journalism 

Mitchell Stephens 

“Persuasively written and filled with telling examples, Beyond News makes a 
powerful case for moving beyond the traditional five W’s as guidelines for jour- 


nalists to provide the five |’s of what Mitchell Stephens calls wisdom journal- 
ism: informed, intelligent, interpretive, insightful, and illuminating.” 


—Loren Ghiglione, Northwestern University 


| The Watchdog That Didn’t Bark 
Zz 
|THE armor” 


The Financial Crisis and the Disappearance of Investigative Journalism 
Dean Starkman 


“Starkman provides keen analysis of how the media failed in its mission at a 


crucial time for the U.S. economy.” 


| 
=| 


—Booklist 


“The author we have been waiting for to tell this story.” 


—Todd Gitlin, author of Media Unlimited: How the Torrent of Images and 
Sounds Overwhelms Our Lives 
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BRIEF ENCOUNTERS 


BY JAMES BOYLAN 


Saving Community 
Journalism: The Path to 
Profitability 

By Penelope Muse Abernathy 
The University of North 
Carolina Press 

254 pages; $27.50 cloth; 
$27.99 e-book 


PENELOPE MUSE ABERNATHY, * 
formerly an executive at The 
New York Times and The Wall 
Street Journal and now Knight 
Chair in Journalism and Digi- 
tal Media Economics at the 
University of North Carolina, 
has undertaken to point the 
way forward for community 
newspapers. This is a field she 
generously defines as some 
11,000 American publications, 
excluding only the big-time 
regional and metropolitan 
press. And she lays out a rocky 
road ahead. 

In essence, she is prescrib- 
ing measures that all but erase 
the old-time conception of 
a hewspaper company as an 
enterprise that assembled and 
printed prose, pictures, and ad- 
vertisements on paper and then 
delivered the product, copy by 
copy, to purchasers. Given the 
abrupt deflation of newspaper 
resources over the past decade 
or so, attributable to both the 
internet and recession, many 





newspapers are still struggling 
to find what they must do to 
survive in this strange new era. 
At the same time they seek to 
preserve their core role as a 
monitor and critic of the public 
sphere and society in general. It 
has become increasingly clear 
to them that the old ways will 
have to change. 

Although Abernathy’s advice 
is sophisticated and detailed, 
what it boils down to is an ur- 





gent call for newspapers to cut 


Illustration by Serge Bloch 





back investments in the 19th- 
century factory-style operation— 
and specifically such “legacy” 
costs as presses and other heavy 


| equipment. She urges creation 


of anew kind of institution that 


seamlessly combines print and 


digital into a product that is 
more diverse and flexible, with 
new styles of news presentation, 
advertising, and promotion that 
utilize digital and non-digital 
means. Moreover, she offers 
practical steps for how they can 
get there. 

In formulating her advice, 
she has had not only the help 
of research resources and stu- 


| dents at her university’s school 


of journalism but the co- 
operation of a varied group of 
community papers across the 
country. Each is going through 
its own process of conversion 
at its own pace and, so far, 
surviving, although nothing of 
course is guaranteed, given the 
hills and valleys of technology 


and the economy. 


The book has an adjunct 


| website containing a summary 


and a workbook, which offers 
exercises and samples of sur- 
veys and the like. The book lists 
the site as businessofnews.unc. 
edu, but it was not available as 
of the end of May. However, it 
could be previewed at saving- 
communityjournalism.com. 





| Memoir 


Bangladesh, and Afghanistan. 





In essence, she is 
prescribing measures 
that all but erase the 
old-time conception of a 
newspaper company. 


Foreign Correspondent: A | star, he moved from one 
contested site to the next 
along the edges of American 
empire—first in southeast 

| Asia, later in the Middle East. 


By H.D.S. Greenway 
Simon & Schuster 
320 pages; $26 


H.D.S. GREENWAY SEES HIM-__| In the early 1970s he left Time 
self as a kind of spiritual for The Washington Post and 
descendant and brother of _ ultimately moved on to The 
William Russell, who covered | Boston Globe, where he held a 
the Crimean and American | series of major editorial posi- 
Civil wars; G.W. Stevens, who tions and occasionally still 
reported from Khartoum; his visited the battlefield. 

own contemporary David Considering that the era 
Halberstam; and younger col-__| he recalls is now growing re- 


leagues such as Dexter Filkins | mote, Greenway tells his story 
and Sebastian Junger. What all | with freshness and color, and 
have incommon isthatthey | becoming touches of humility. 
made their names covering | For example, he notes frankly 
that, like the correspondent 





wars. Greenway did his share, 


| with stops in 96 countries, | Beverly Deepe (Brief En- 


counters, July/August 2013) 
and others, he had employed 
Pham Xuan An, who turned 
out to be also working for the 


including Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Laos, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, 


He arrived at his first war 
in 1967, when he was sent to 
Vietnam as a correspondent | continued to regard An kindly. 
for Time. His life to that point, | Nor does he portray himself 


Communists. Like Deepe, he 


| as he describes it, had been as a titan of journalism, as 


comfortable, fulfilling the des- | more than a few memoirists 
tiny of a young man of sterling | have. He comes across as 


| Massachusetts ancestry—Yale, | neither a war-lover nor a war- 
| marriage, Oxford, and then hater; he was just a journalist 


Henry Luce, to whom aman of | who was there. CJR 


Greenway’s ilk was catnip. Susncammminsaleent Gah 


After Vietnam, where JAMES BOYLAN is the founding 
he was wounded in the leg editor of the Columbia Jour- 


ss nalism Review and professor 
during the Tet offensive and, ; ’ profe 
| emeritus of journalism and 





| trying to save a wounded | history at the University of 


marine, earned a Bronze | Massachusetts—Ambherst. 
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EXIT INTERVIEW 


Pop! goes the disruptor 


AFTER 12 YEARS AT ABC NEWS, WORKING HIS WAY UP FROM A DESK ASSISTANT 
to executive producer of ABC News Digital, Ed O’Keefe plunged into the world of 
startups as editor in chief of NowThis News, a video-news site for the social-media 
generation. O’Keefe experimented with content, tailoring videos to Facebook, Twit- 
ter, Instagram, Vine, and Snapchat, and bringing news to audiences more at home 
with smartphones than print. Now he’s taken his digital know-how to CNN in the 
brand-new role of vice president of CNNMoney and Politics, overseeing online con- 
tent for the two beats as the network invests more heavily in social media and Web ' 
_ videos, CJR’s Edirin Oputu spoke to O’Keefe in late May. 


What attracted you to NowThis News? ‘The sense of innovation. We were going 
to create the first mobile social news network. If it were 1980, it would be the 
disruptive force of CNN. If it were 2005, it would be akin to The Huffington Post. 
In 2012, we looked out at the landscape and saw that mobile social video was the 
next big thing. 


How do you break up a news story into something that’s six seconds and still have 
it make sense? ‘There were two main components we asked of any piece: Is it 
shareable and is it watchable on a mobile device? The overarching strategy was 
to make the complex simple. Obviously, there isn’t a lot of room for exposition, 
but that forces the producer to think about one take from the story. 


What did you learn about creating content for mobile? ‘The most important lesson 
is to understand that the content has to cater to the audience and the platform. You 
wouldn'’t find a good journalist who would say that how you do a piece for 60 Min- 
utes is exactly how you do it for Vice news. The same is true for mobile and social. If 
you grew up with YouTube and Google at your disposal, each of these social-mobile 
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platforms is going to mean something a 
little bit different to you. 


Why are you leaving NowThis 
News? CNN, the original news disrup- 
tor, is disrupting news again. This is 
one of the first times you have a digital- 
news executive reverse engineering 
Web content for TV—not a TV execu- 
tive who happens to make Web con- 
tent. I have not seen it in my career. On 
NowThis News, we had two people in 
Washington, DC, and we were able to 
do smart, fun politics content. Not only 
did we make the complex simple, but 
we engaged some of the most unpopu- 
lar people in the country—meaning the 
members of Congress—and did things 
that people shared and enjoyed watch- 
ing. It’s possible to make politics fun 
and interesting, and it’s possible to 
make it authentic and smart without 
talking down to the audience. 


You’ve said the new venture will make 
“politics pop.” How? Ifyou look at what 
we did in the run up to the 2012 election, 
and what we did in a very brief period 
in Washington, you’ll see some of the 
things we’ll be experimenting with at 
CNN Politics. When we did “DC Mean 
Tweets,” we had members of Congress 
acknowledging that there are lots of 
people saying nasty things about them. 
It humanizes the politicians. It connects 
them to a generation of people who are 
largely disengaged. So that’s what we 
need to do at CNN. When Senator John 
McCain wrote his op-ed lambasting 
Vladimir Putin in The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, it wasn’t necessarily something that 
the users of Vine weregoing to see. So 
we asked McCain to summarize his 
editorial in a six-second Vine. He said, 
“When I look in Vladimir Putin’s eyes, 
I see the letters KGB.” Obviously, that’s 
not the same as reading the entire op-ed. 
But the point was to reach people who 
would otherwise not even know the 
op-ed exists. 

My experience with NowThis tells 
me that the audiences for mobile and 
social are no less interested in real news 
than any other audience. They’re just 
getting it in different ways. So you have 
to find ways to go where the audience 
is and deliver content that they want to 
watch and share. CJR 
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Kaiser Health News (KHN) just had its five year anniversary. KHN is KHN 
an editorially independent operating program of the HENRY J. KAISER algae 
FAMILY FOUNDATION (KFF), a non-profit organization based in ae 
Menlo Park, California. KFF’s mission is to be a trusted source of 
information on national health issues, and as part of that mission, 
KHN is a leading source of timely and in-depth coverage of health 
policy and politics, adding original journalism to the information 
spectrum KFF provides. Our stories appear on the KHN website Where Can My Daughter Who 
www.kaiserhealthnews.org and are carried by over one hundred or sae 
partner news organizations to whom we provide our content, as with 
all Kaiser content, free of charge. KHN’s Daily Health Policy Report 

is an early morning resource for the health policy and journalism 
communities. Its coverage focuses on the ongoing evolution of Uninsured former inmates stand to gain health care 
the health law, Medicare, Medicaid and the revolutionary changes under Medicaid expansion 

occurring in the health care industry. KHN stories break down national 

and state developments for consumers, health industry professionals 

and policy makers, putting a face on complex policy issues. 
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KHN’‘s regular distribution partners include NPR and public radio 

member stations, The Washington Post, USA Today/Gannett Newspapers, 

PBS NewsHour, Wired, and The Daily Beast. KHN has expanded around 

the country working with NPR and more than two dozen public radio 

stations to establish a coordinated coverage partnership. It has also 

reached beyond the beltway by establishing a consortium of regional 

news organizations that includes The Philadelphia Inquirer, The Chicago Tribune, 

The Miami Herald, The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, The Seattle Times, Detroit News, 

The Denver Post, and The Texas Tribune, who all partner with KHN to improve 

health policy news coverage and share content. KHN has also expanded 

its west coast presence and coverage through a new California Desk with 
journalists based in Menlo Park and Los Angeles, producing material for national . | 
distribution as well as for California-based partners such as the Bay Area News 


Group and the Los Angeles News Groups. | jij; AIDS Patients Flock to Obamacare 
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KHN’s newsroom is staffed by editors and reporters with decades of experience (nego mf a 
covering health policy at many major news organizations, and all original KHN ' soutpoteitnaten tne ts tes 
stories can be used for free, by crediting us and linking to us. Find out more at 
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You may not realize it, but by using the name Kleenex 
as a generic term for tissue, you risk erasing our coveted 
brand name that we've worked so hard for all these 
years. Kleenex is a registered trademark and should 


always be followed by a ® and the words ‘Brand Tissue’. 


Just pretend it’s in permanent marker. 








